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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF PHILOSOPHY:! 


HOSE who have followed recent philosophic discussion, 
including the symposium? on the brilliant address of my 
predecessor in office, must have been impressed with the wide- 
spread apprehension that philosophy is in danger of losing its job. 
This apprehension appears in two forms. One is the fear that 
philosophy is losing its human, personal, inspirational character 
and is on the point of capitulating to science. The other is the 
belief that philosophy is losing its scientific character and is sur- 
rendering to inspiration and edification—to religion and art. 

In the midst of these alarums, it may be reassuring to recall 
how often in its history the fate of philosophy has ‘hung in the 
balance.’ So frequently has this occurred that we may well take 
courage from the suggestion that philosophy has become accus- 
tomed to that position and indeed does not seem to be quite com- 
fortable in any other. Certain it is that the times in which 
philosophy has been supposed to be about to quit the world have 
been the times in which philosophy has renewed its youth and 
started a fresh career. Such apprehensions are the inevitable 
accompaniment of any period of pronounced reconstruction such 
as that through which philosophy is now passing and should be 
hailed as sure signs of life. My own conviction is that philosophy 
has never shown greater vitality nor had a greater opportunity 

' Read as the President's address at the annual meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association held at Princeton University, December 27-28, 1917. 


* Cf. THE PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw for May, 1917. 
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than now. A statement of the nature of this opportunity re- 
quires some sketching of historical background. 

It is now more than twenty-three centuries since the redemp- 
tion of humanity from the bondage of tribal custom and myth 
was proclaimed in the name of philosophy. Yet at this moment 
we are in the midst of a war with the idols of the tribe, tribal 
politics, tribal religion, tribal art and, yes,—tribalized science and 
philosophy—a war in comparison with which all others have 
been mere skirmishes. And we exclaim: ‘‘ How long, oh, Lord, 
how long!” 

To be sure, many cherish the hope that this is the war of final 
liberation, that the universal extent of it means that the source 
and nature of our woe is being revealed to all the world at once. 
They find comfort in the reflection that it was necessary that all 
suffer together the pangs of the survival of these tribal vestiges 
in the body of our common life before we could reach a proper 
diagnosis and agree on effective treatment. But others will say, 
the cry of ‘How long, oh, how long!’ betrays the voice of time 
and of finitude, the voice of an infant crying in the night. Such 
terrestrial desires and hopes, we are told, entirely mistake the 
nature of the salvation originally proclaimed by philosophy. It 
was not a salvation of the world but from it. The world of becom- 
ing was by nature irredeemable. The life of reason was another 
life, a refuge from the brutalities of existence. 

This conception of the life of reason is one to which many 
world-sick souls, to the end, will doubtless turn. But whether it 
cures more ills than it causes has ever been the question. It 
requires us to be in the world but not of it. How difficult, how 
impossible, this is, appears in the experience of all monastics. 
Indeed, it is urged by some that this very impossibility testifies 
that the conception has never been taken seriously by any but 
the monastics, least of all by the Greeks. They will remind us 
of Plato's explicit statement that his portrayal of the city-state 
‘isno mere dream.’ But others will recall that it was possible only 
on condition that in that state philosophers should be kings,— 
a condition which finally proved too great a strain even for 


Plato’s imagination. For he concludes that only the little bald, 
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tinkering imitators of philosophers could hope to be kings in any 
terrestrial city; and that if anyone claiming to be a philosopher 
should be chosen king, his selection would be conclusive evidence 
against his claim. As we know, the portrayal closes with the 
statement that “‘ whether there really is or ever will be such a 
city is of no importance to the philosopher, for he will live ac- 


’ 


cording to the laws of the city.’’ But even so, the laws of the 
city were such that in order that some might participate in the 
life of reason it was necessary for a multitude to remain in the 
bonds of myth and custom. The hosannas of the redeemed fell 
mockingly on the ears of a larger host of the unredeemed. 

Here it will be said that we are inexcusably confusing the es- 
sence of Plato’s plan of salvation with the accidents of the social 
and political system of his day. It is only necessary, we hear, 
to introduce the conception of democracy to bring Plato down 
to date. This sounds plausible. But when we pass to details, 
we are soon confronted with the question whether a conception 
of the life of reason which frankly accepted the irredeemable 
bondage of the mass of mankind can be democratized without 
changing, not only its extension, but also its intention. 

It is indeed not strange that on the first emergence of reason 
from that vast matrix of tribal myth and custom, it should have 
seemed so different in nature that another myth was invented to 
account for its origin. Nor when we survey the extent of the 
tribal life by which the precious infant reason was surrounded, 
do we marvel that the redemption of that world seemed too huge 
a task. But a sympathetic understanding should not close our 
eyes to the consequences of this situation. 

In tracing these consequences, we should have in mind the 
main features of this original plan of salvation. As liberation 
from custom and habit, from what is called in the Gorgias, 
‘routine’ or ‘mere experience,’ we might expect that the life of 
reason would have been found lighting up with anticipation and 
direction the world of becoming. For it was not from change 
as such, but from blind, brute, uncontrolled change, that escape 
was sought. But since on its social side the actual operations 
of the world of becoming were carried on by those who moved 
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under custom and ‘routine,’ becoming was identified with cus- 
tom; hence visions of the eternal as the content of the life of 
reason. But we know how these visions soon became systems of 
glorified custom and despite the name ‘vision’ were no less 
blind. A ‘vision’ that does not point beyond itself is as blind 
as any other experience. 

It is also important to remember that the organ of these 
visions of the life of reason was the eye of pure, detached, pas- 
sionless intelligence. When we complain, on the one hand in the 
name of impersonal fact, on the other in the name of impersonal 
reason, that philosophy has become infected with mundane and 
supra-mundane desires and hopes, it would be interesting and 
possibly enlightening to recall that this same passionless, imper- 
sonal intelligence originated as the means of escape from the 
world of fact, and has been from the beginning, however para- 
doxically, the chief speculative support of the hope of personal 
immortality. 

If from the vantage point of the ordered life of Athens and 
Rome, the redemption of the vast wastes of myth and custom 
appeared impossible, we should scarcely expect any increase of 
optimism when the tribal tides from the north swept over the 
Eternal City and The Islands of the Blest. We do not wonder 
that when Stoic philosophy saw its celestial forms filled by the 
church with all sorts of tribal myth and finitude, it passionately 
reaffirmed the passionless character of the life of reason. But 
the medieval church was too deeply intrigued with the world, 
the flesh and the devil, to be a mere kindergarten for Graeco- 
Roman philosophy. If officially its kingdom was not of this 
world, it nevertheless had this world very much on its hands. 
In all history there is no more sublimely pathetic spectacle than 
the heroic attempt of the medieval church to transform’a world of 
tribal custom into a life of reason with the concepts and methods 
of a philosophy conceived and fashioned as an asylum from that 
world. It is easy to patronize the casuistry of the church. But 
we should first assure ourselves that our complacency is due to an 
essential difference in method, and not to the fact that we have 
possibly acquired more skill in its use, though that may well be 
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doubted, or to the fact that the life of a celestial philosophy is 
now very simple as compared with its responsibilities in the days 
of the church. The medieval church, like our frontier house- 
hold, was the center of all mundane activities. But one by one 
these activities have been transferred to scientific ‘butchers and 
bakers and candlestick makers,’ so that a transcendental phi- 
losophy can now sit comfortably by the fireside disturbed by no 
embarrassing household problems. 

This introduces a period of great importance, the period in 
which occurs the differentiation of philosophy and science or, if 
we are jealous of the term ‘science,’ of philosophy and the other 
sciences, which, when referred to in the remainder of this paper 
in distinction from philosophy will, for sake of brevity, be called 
‘science.’ So far as any such differentiation appears before the 
modern period, it is to be found in the fact that while philosophy 
was occupied with the analytic and systematic relations between 
its universals and categories, science was engaged in finding 
instances of the universals furnished by philosophy,—not, how- 
ever, for the purpose of testing these universals but of illustrating 
them. To assume that they needed testing would have been 
sacrilege. Philosophy and science had the same conception of 
the nature and function of reason, which was to behold universals 
either face to face as in philosophy, or through the veil of par- 
ticularity as in science. 

But this search for new instances was full of peril for the unity 
of the household of reason, a peril which steadily increased as the 
scope of the search widened with the new process of the suns, 
with the appearance of new continents, and with new political, 
industrial and commercial problems. How the universals of the 
church, already loaded with a strange mixture of celestial and 
terrestrial materials of the early centuries, were soon swamped 
by this flood of new things and events is a familiar story. 

Familiar also is the fact that modern history has spoiled the 
dramatic contrasts between the scholastic and the modern periods 
which earlier historians were so fond of portraying. Nowhere is 
the continuity on which modern history insists more palpable 


than in the development of science and philosophy. If the 
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scholastic system of categories had collapsed, its spirit went 
marching on in the efforts of the renaissance to find, ready-made, 
another to take its place. And if the modern period turned its 
back on all systems of the past, we know the adolescent enthu- 
siasm with which a new and saving system was believed to be at 
hand and the modest but firm conviction of each philosopher 
that he could furnish it. 

However, from its experiences in the periods of scholasticism 
and the renaissance, philosophy had by this time grown wary of 
the happenings and becomings of the temporal, spatial world. 
Hence its readiness to get rid of that world and wish science joy 
of it. Contrary to much received opinion, the essential criticism 
of scholasticism by the modern period is not that it was too other- 
worldly, but that it was too this-worldly. It had failed of uni- 
versality because it was too terrestrial. In order to be re-uni- 
versalized. philosophy had to be re-celestialized and thus leave 
the world of existences to science. 

To such a division science was even more eager than philosophy 
to consent. For if philosophy had been embarrassed by the 
existences of science, science had been no less troubled by its 
failures to discern the features of the universals of philosophy in 
the new instances which it constantly encountered. Also it was 
growing more and more interested in the existences themselves 
and in their temporal, spatial, causal connections with one an- 
other. Science was therefore more than willing to accept the 
despised and barren field of existence for its patrimony if it 
could work it unmolested by the religious and political tribal 
teleology in whose bonds Galileo even then languished. For 
this freedom it was willing to bear the opprobrious brand of 
‘materialism,’ and ‘mechanism.’ Indeed, the ti:xe soon came 
when it hung these shibboleths ostentatiously over its door to 
frighten away all teleological bogies. 

This period of differentiation is full of interesting and instruc- 
tive ironies. Tragic as are some of the consequences, it is diffi- 
cult to suppress a smile, when science, on taking possession of its 
rocky wilderness of existence, solemnly announces as its instru- 
ment of cultivation the pure, passionless, impersonal intelligence! 
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There is also the beautiful historic irony of pure intelligence, 
originally invoked as the way of escape from this wilderness, now 
made an indispensable qualification for entrance to it and for 
residence in it. No less piquant is the spectacle of philosophy 
announcing with renewed emphasis the world of values as its 
domain, and proclaiming the same pure impersonal reason as its 
method. 

Here I cannot refrain trom turning aside for a moment to 
observe that in the current discussion, referred to at the begin- 
ning, between those who fear the influence of science and those 
who warn us against the dangers of edification, each side describes 
knowledge as merely a seeing process, and each proclaims the 
organ of vision to be pure, detached intelligence. At first it seems 
as if this common conception of knowledge were promising for our 
efforts at codéperation in philosophy. But reflection reveals 
difficulties. For even if we agree that these visions of truth are 
to be submitted to discussion and tests, what tests can be applied 
to ‘detached’ visions? The appeal to ‘consistency’ is vain. 
How can a vision as such be inconsistent, either with itself or 
another vision? No amount of color blindness could ever be 
detected by comparing visions with one another. Non-dispu- 
tandum is as true of detached vision as of detached tastes. But 
it is true of neither visions nor tastes because neither are detached. 
And this difficulty is not manufactured by taking an unfair 
advantage of a metaphor. It is not a vicious pun, but sober 
statement to say that the uncritical conception of knowledge in 
terms of vision is largely responsible for visionary philosophy. 
By ‘uncritical’ I mean the conception of knowledge in terms of 
immediate, detached, finished vision. If knowledge were form- 
ulated in terms of attached vision, that is, of the whole process 
of vision including its stimulation, its limitation, its checking 
and testing by other functions, we should get rid of many of the 
misleading features of the analogy. But our vocabulary con- 
cerning knowledge is so saturated with the implications of this 
analogy of immediate vision that it is impossible to talk or even 
think and avoid them. But we must return to our story. 

The handicap under which science labored at the beginning of 
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its independent career was due to its acceptance of the charac- 
terization of its subject matter as merely existential and its 
methods as visionized intelligence—a characterization that after 
Darwin and after the extension of its field into problems of indi- 
vidual and social behavior became grotesque. The artificial 
and shifting character of the distinction between the scientific 
world of existence and the world of values appears in the reversal 
of the form of this antithesis which occurred after The Origin of 
Species. Before Darwin the judgments of science were regarded 
as too analytic and mathematical to deal with values—especially 
with the value of an act. But when science began to deal in 
earnest with origins and with conscious behavior and to become 
truly experimental in method this form of opposition was de- 
stroyed. Philosophy saw the danger and met it by the simple 
strategem of occupying the abandoned position of science. It 
re-converted its values into eternal and immutable entities, and 
declared the methods of science to be now too hypothetical and 
unstable to deal with things eternal, leaving open to science the 
retort that the methods of philosophy were now too rigid and 
mechanical to deal with things temporal—even a moral act. 
And in fact the sequel was that this conversion of values into 
eternal entities made it necessary for philosophy, as Hegel and 
his followers saw, to reduce morality to ‘appearance., 

But in the earlier stages of this period of differentiation which 
we are here tracing, science was still haunted by dreams of uncon- 
ditioned universality and necessity—reminiscences of its previous 
existence with philosophy. It did not yet realize that univer- 
sality of that sort was part of the price it had paid for the inde- 
pendence of its existential domain. Hence, when a philosopher, 
e. g., Hegel, pointed his schoolmaster’s finger at science and called 
it ‘hypothetical’ and ‘contingent,’ and other hard names, 
instead of replying with Zenobia of our school days, ‘the charge 
is true, and I glory in its truth,” science felt the sting and made 
pitiful attempts to defend the absolute universality and necessity 
of its categories, and to set them up as rivals of the universals of 
philosophy. But the categories of science cut a sorry figure as 


candidates for the crown of universality in competition with 
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those of philosophy, fashioned by experts of long experience 
precisely for the purpose of being universal,—not to ‘fetch and 
carry’ in a world of existence. 

But as science was losing its grip on the kind of universality 
which it had in the days when it dwelt with philosophy, it found 
itself coming into the possession of a new sort of universal,—the 
universal of law, quite different in type from the universals of 
essence and species. A law is not a universal form into which 
particulars shall fall when they chance to appear; a law is not 
satisfied to say that whatever happens will be a temporal, spatial 
or causal affair. It is concerned with specific relations between 
the times, the spaces, the causes, and the consequences of things 
and events. The defect of the Kantian “anticipations of ex- 
perience’’ was that they did not anticipate, just as the failure of 
the ‘analogies’ was that they were not ‘analogous.’ They 
could yield a cosmic vision of all possible events as caused; but, 
as Hume saw in advance, they gave no clue to any particular 
cause. All of which means that the failure of apriortsm was due 
to its helpless and hopeless empiricism. It could solemnly say: 
‘All happenings must be temporal;”’ but concerning specific times 
it was as impotently ‘empirical’ as the newest infant. A type 
of universality therefore that was to deal with specific antecedents 
and consequents, was something new under the sun. 

In spite of the fact that officially this new type of universal 
could have no commerce with values, interest in it rapidly in- 
creased. Philosophy, secure in the possession of social and 
religious values as its ‘sphere of influence,’ was at first indiffer- 
ent, then complacent, then interested and finally anxious. 
Historians easily grow sentimental over the wistful eye with 
which Kant watched the career of this new universal. They are 
fond of portraying his fleeting hope that it might bolster up the 
tottering metaphysics upon which social and religious values 
then leaned. We know the outcome. Instead of reviving the 
old metaphysic, the new universal, at Kant’s own hands, gave 
it its coup de grace. Nevertheless the new type of universal was 
not allowed to usurp the place of the old metaphysic. The 


tradition of the existential character of science and the super- 
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existential character of values was still too powerful. So the 
new, ambitious, and doubtless often bumptious, universal was 
re-branded with ‘mechanism’ and ‘materialism’ and sent back 
to its existential habitation, while the function of the old meta- 
physic as the support of moral and religious values was assigned 
to faith. 

Here my Hegelian auditor will ask: “Why not spare us this old 
trick of a cheap and easy victory over Kant.’”’ I am aware that 
in Hegel’s History of Philosophy Kant was a voice proclaiming 
the advent of a greater, of whose identity Hegel had no doubt. 
But how much better off values were in the fold of the ‘Concrete 
Universal’ than in the hands of Kant’s ‘faith’ may be judged 
when we recall how moral values, as we have seen, were reduced 
by Hegel to ‘appearance.’ Of this reduction of morality to ‘ap- 
pearance,’ we might indeed say ‘what’s in a name,’ if it really 
effected a working connection of values with scientific method. 
But the only connection it securesis their union in the fellow- 
ship of appearances of the Concrete Universal whose concrete- 
ness and universality are as much matters of faith as Kant’s 
moral law. 

Left thus without method, values became again celestial 
existences,—objects of detached impersonal vision, none the less 
existential because celestial; while on the social and practical side 
they were left to the play of tribal survivals, again none the less 
tribal whether labelled ‘divine’ or ‘natural.’ On the other hand, 
scientific method divorced from participation in the formation of 
values became equally ‘metaphysical.’ It set up altars to its 
laws, its atoms, and later to its biophores and ions. And when 
it reached the point where it included trans-finite numbers and 
logical entities in its subject-matter, these were hailed as signs 
that science, at last, had transcended its existential sphere and 
could now be welcomed back into the fold of philosophy. Once 
back, as little reference as possible was made to the existential 
past of these entities—to the fact that they had all developed 
directly or indirectly out of problems of continuity arising in the 
necessity, often the tragedy, of adapting old materials and instru- 
ments to new purposes, and of constructing new purposes in 
order to utilize the results of past experiences. 
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Many cherish the conviction that when philosophy received 
unto itself these scientific concepts not only was science redeemed 
from materialism, but philosophy thereby became scientific. 
They believe that these concepts are purging philosophy of the 
infections of edification and of mundane and supra-mundane 
interests. And yet, perhaps the most edifying portrayal in all 
literature of the visions of pure intelligence as a refuge from the 
ruthlessness and schrecklichkeit of existence—one of the earliest 
themes of edification—is from the pen of the most distinguished 
representative of this mathematical school, Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell! On the other hand, so long as the defenders of personality 
and values make values the content of visions of an impersonal 
intellect, it will be as difficult to escape the snares of existence— 
no matter if the name be carefully avoided—as for the mathe- 
matical school to avoid all taint of edification. As objects of 
detached intellectual vision, values and ions and the entities of 
analytic logic are in the same case. Which is the truest or the 
most edifying is a matter of taste. 

Nevertheless, with all its present confusion and paradoxes, the 
importation of these conceptions of scientific method into philos- 
ophy is to be hailed as a bright omen. But it does not signify 
that philosophy is to be made more scientific and science more 
philosophic by substituting mathematical and logical conceptions 
for eternal values as the objects of philosophic vision. Its proper 
import will appear when, instead of attempting to substitute 
scientific concepts for values, or conversely, philosophy shall 
proclaim science as the method of its values. 

To some this will sound solemnly platitudinous. They will 
ask: “Is not science already the method of values? What else 
is the meaning of the present world-mobilization of science?” 
Nevertheless, it does not mean that science is the method of 
values. On the contrary, it means that science, forced by the 
old tradition to expend its energies in developing a purely exis- 
tential and physical world, is now called in as a mercenary to 
furnish so much hired force in the form of high explosives, barbed- 


wire, and poisoned gas, to serve values and purposes that, by the 


1‘*A Free Man's Worship,”’ Philosophical Essays. 
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same tradition, have been formed largely by more or less subli- 
mated survivals of tribal custom—the traditions of dynasty, of 
shining armor, of suspicion of other tribes, of right as the might 
of the tribe, of my tribe, right or wrong. Science as the method 
of values does not signify that science is to be called to the defense 
of values born of instinct, custom and myth. It means—and 
this is the gist of the whole matter—that scientific intelligence 
must be operative in the formation of the values and purposes 
of our social life. It must be the method not only of main- 
taining but of obtaining them. It need scarcely be said that this 
does not call for the abolition of instinct and custom—a vain call 
surely. James was ever fond of reminding us that the being 
having the most intelligence has also the most instinct, intelli- 
gence finding its work not in noting and classifying instincts and 
customs as final and self-enclosed values, but in using them as 
material for new values. Such an attitude toward instinct and 
custom is no less the essence of morality than of intelligence. 
What the full frank employment of scientific intelligence in 
the formation of values would mean, may be brought home if we 
ask, what if the conceptions of science were constituted after 
the fashion of our values? We should then have American, 
British, French, German and Russian, mathematics, physics, 
biology, etc. Each science would have its diplomatic corps, its 
secret service, its army and navy. And when word should come 
that an hypothesis was in peril from a tribal rival, the army and 
navy would be mobilized and the proclamation go forth, “ Vor- 
waerts mit Gott until all opposing hypotheses are spurlos 
versenkt."’ Or, if our tribe were seized with a decimating pesti- 
lence, it were better that all should perish than resort to an 
antitoxin ‘made in Germany.’ For the positive side of the 
picture,—what if the same tolerant, codperative, experimental 
attitude, the same international range of observation and con- 
sideration, the same exquisite refinement of technique, the same 
devoted patience in its employment were present in the formation 
of our values? What if the methods and technique of scientific 
intelligence had been mobilized earlier in the service of our legis- 


lation and diplomacy? Should we now be under the necessity 
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of such frenzied appeals to science to undo with shrapnel the 
mischief caused by neglect of intelligence? 

Again, what irony that it should be in the despised and barren 
field of existence, excluded by common consent from all communi- 
cation with real universality, that the universality of codperative 
method has actually been achieved. While we stand gazing into 
heaven, universality appears among men. We go on celestial 
crusades while the Grail is within our terrestrial walls. To be 
sure, this universality and democracy of scientific method has 
not yet its proper power and authority. For we still look for 
another. It has come unto its own and its own has received it 
not. ‘How,’ we ask, “can reality come out of existential 
Nazareth?’’ The very fact that this experimental universality 
of science has so much achieved reality, prevents its acceptance. 
It is too real to be true; or too true to be real. In the same 
breath in which we pray that the kingdom of God may come on 
earth, we so define that kingdom in terms of ‘absolute univer- 
sality,’ ‘eternity,’ ‘subsistence,’ etc., that its coming on earth is 
impossible. So long as we continue thus to conceive the world 
of values science will continue to expend its energies in building 
up a merely existential and physical world and to be regimented 
and mobilized as so much brute force drafted for the service of 
tribally-formed ends. The real materialist and mechanist is he 
who conceives the subject matter of science as existential and 
physical in contrast with supra-existential values. 

But the redemption of science from materialism and of 
values from tribalism will not be achieved by searching out in 
science certain conceptions—mathematical or logical—that are 
supposedly less existential and more spiritual than the others, 
nor yet by setting up these conceptions as visions of a pure intel- 
ligence in which to find refuge from existence. As a matter of 
asylum merely, it makes little difference whether we find it in 
mathematical concepts, theosophy or the movies;—in Bentham’s 
phrase, in pushpin or poetry. Science will be spiritualized not 
by turning either its subject matter or its method into spirits; 
but by utilizing both its subject matter and its method in the 


formation of our terrestrial values and purposes. 
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This means, of course, not only that values acquire method but 
that scientific method acquires values as part of its recognized 
subject matter. I say ‘recognized’ for in some disguise or other 
values have always been present in the ‘objects’ of science. 
Something more than staring about, like the bear that went over 
the mountain, to see what we can see, determines the selection, 
direction and importance of scientific activity. To have this 
brought to light, given its proper place and limits, instead of 
being left to work under ground, in ways dark and devious, 
would be here, as everywhere, a great gain. 

“But,” exclaims some one, “ this will put science back under the 
With the document of 


yoke of religious and political interests.’ 
the famous ‘ninety-three’ before us, in the presence of our own 
vacated desks and laboratories, how naive is this future tense! 
Science has no choice whether it shall be affected or not affected 
by social, political, and religious interests. The only choice is 
whether this influence shall be frankly the natural and intimate 
one of subject matter and method, in which case the influence 
will be from social forces which science itself has helped to form; 
or whether it shall be from social, political and religious forces in 
whose formation scientific method has had no recognized part. 
In comparatively ruminant periods, the conception of science as 
existential and physical, and of values as supra-existential and 
spiritual, may conceal their underlying connection and produce 
an appearance of independence. But when the crisis comes, the 
concealed affinity asserts itself with an explosion that wrecks all 
our camouflage. 

On the other hand are we still pursued by fears of the effects 
of scientific method on personality? Perhaps it is too much to 
expect that we, with friends, brothers and children in the trenches, 
shall see the cruel joke in this. But the Devil will see it and 
hugely enjoy it, as he recalls how all of us are now reduced to so 
many foot pounds of energy, to so many food-producing, food- 
consuming, marching, shooting, bombing, thrusting units, 
counted and tagged. If we fear to submit our precious person- 
alities to experimental treatment, which can not be ‘mechanical’ 


in the old sense, we shall soon have something which we may well 
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fear. We shall soon find ourselves units of a process that is 
‘mechanical’ with a vengeance. 

This mechanico-phobia simply means that we do not yet under- 
stand or we do not take seriously the statement to which we all 
nonchalantly subscribe, namely, that ‘Science is experimental.’ 
To say this is to say first that its mechanism, 1. e., its elements 
and units, are experimental. And this is to say that they are 
relevant and relative to problems which are always, in the end, 
problems of personality and value. Moreover, the very possi- 
bility of experimental method presupposes personality.! The 
appearance of the modern self-conscious person contempo- 
raneous with the rise of modern experimental science is no mere 
coincidence. The tribal, custom-made self is afraid, in the 
presence of strange things and events, of things to which he can 
not react in the old ways, whereas the modern personality in 
possession of itself, not only is not shocked by such experiences 
but is constantly seeking them. They are its meat and drink. 
To be sure, it seeks at the same time new categories and uni- 
versals. But this is to say that the whole process of scientific 
discovery and experimentation presupposes and depends on a 
self-possessed personality. How strange, then, this antithesis 
of experimental method and personality! It is a Freudian sur- 
vival of the timid, half-formed tribal self. 

But so long as this survival continues we shall never be able 
really to understand and take seriously the experimental method 
of science. Still clinging to ultimatism in our treatment of 
values and personality, we shall inevitably take the same 
attitude toward the elements and units of science. The co- 
respondent of ultimatism in science is ultimatism in values. 
The conception of absolute elements is the tribal conception 
of values and personality carried over into science. Our theo- 
retical difficulties with the experimental method have their 
source in the fear to apply it to values. Once take the experi- 
mental attitude toward values and personality, the appropriate 
theory of knowledge follows. On the other hand, if we profess 
an experimental theory of science while holding a tribal concep- 


'cyf. G. H. Mead, Chapter IV, Creative Intelligence. 
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tion of values and personality, our profession is academic and 
vain and sooner or later will betray us. 

This, then, is the issue: Are we ready to take toward our social, 
political and religious values the same experimental attitude, 
subjecting them in principle to the same tests of international 
scrutiny and criticism, which we demand in our scientific pro- 
cedure? It is the issue of the democratization of values. And 
it is neither sentimentalism nor demagoguery to say that it is at 
bottom the issue of the world war. The world can never be 
made ‘safe for democracy’ so long as tribal survivals can avail 
themselves of a theory which places values above or below, at 
any rate beyond, scientific treatment on the ground that they are 
either ‘unique’ or ‘universal,’—which some tell us are the 
same thing. What Lincoln said of the nation is now true of the 
world. That it cannot exist half slave and half free means at 
bottom that it can not go on with an alleged free science and 
a tribal morality. If either is not free, neither is free. 

Here, then, lies the present problem and the present oppor- 
tunity of philosophy. What the ultimate problem of phi- 
losophy is, I do not profess to know. But here is a great and 
worthy task—very specific, very present and very pressing,— 
namely, the abolition of the esoteric attitude, the attitude of the 
tribal medicine man, toward our social values and purposes, which 
of all things should have the most delicate and patient minis- 
trations of intelligence. On all sides, philosophers complain of 
inability to keep up professional interest. One complains that 
“no philosopher in his official capacity has been called to the 
nation’s councils.”” But in teaching and preaching the necessity 
for this change of attitude toward personality and values, and 
by the same token toward science, the philosopher as such will 
do his bit not only in the present world crisis but much more in 
preventing the recurrence of such crises, which indeed is the issue 
of the present crisis. 

And I do not see that identification with a school—idealism, 
realism, pragmatism—need prevent codperation in this undertak- 
ing. It implies, to be sure, an idealism that is more than a sanc- 


tuary, a realism whose reals are more than mathematical and 
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logical entities, and a pragmatism whose practice is not confined 
to ‘bread and butter needs.’ But it is not difficult to find 
idealists, realists, and pragmatists who are ready to fill these 
specifications so long as they are not called upon to square them 
with a general theory. 

To all who fear that philosophy is in danger of being perma- 
nently interned, not to say interred, this offers philosophy at 
least another opportunity for active service. Those who be- 
lieve that philosophy should be made more scientific should find 
the enterprise congenial, for its aim is precisely to make more 
scientific the philosophy of values. Those who feel specially 
called to guard the claims of personality should have no misgiv- 
ings in joining an .undertaking which proposes to liberate the 
factors and processes most directly concerned with personality 
from the survivals of tribal myth and custom, and place at their 
a method which 





service the methods of experimental intelligence 
as we have seen presupposes personalities for its operation. 
Finally, what could be more edifying than the prospect of sub- 
stituting reason for shrapnel as the method of dealing with the 
problems involved in the formation and in the conflicts of our 


human values and purposes? 


A. W. Moore. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELI- 
GION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


HE remarkable progress that has been made during the 
past two decades in the psychological interpretation of 
religion has no doubt been in considerable measure due to the 
fact that each investigator, in this country at least, has set out 
in a thoroughly empirical manner to discover the facts, without 
too much concern about nice questions of definition and metho- 
dology. The mistake of continually whetting one’s knife and 
having no time left to do any cutting has been avoided. The 
psychology of religion can now claim to have won a definite 
place as a science, with a considerable body of knowledge already 
classified and with methods and technique for further investi- 
gation.' For this very reason, that the science of the psychology 
of religion is now approaching maturity, the time has arrived 
when she should follow the example of her older sister sciences, 
and more carefully define the province that she claims for herself, 
and the relations that she will hereafter maintain with philosophy, 
the common mother of all the sciences. In asserting the right 
to be treated and regarded as an adult, this science must assume 
responsibilities, and can no longer expect the indulgence accorded 
to the blunders and crudities of a child. 

This paper will accordingly set forth what the writer believes 
to be the principal differences and points of contact between the 
philosophy and the psychology of religion. If these opinions 
should appear to be stated somewhat dogmatically, this will be 
understood, he hopes, to be due to his desire to provoke dissent 
and correction where he is in error. The delimitation of the 
provinces of these two disciplines cannot easily be determined, 
but it is necessary for some one to make a beginning. 

I. In the first place, it will be necessary to recall some of the 

! The present status of the science is evident from the wealth of material sum- 
marized in Professor Coe’s recent manual, The Psychology of Religion (Chicago, 


University Press, 1917). 
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more general points of difference that are usually held to mark off 
philosophy from all of the sciences. Many of the exact differ- 
ences are in dispute among the logicians, and it will be unnec- 
cessary to go into all of the subtleties of this question. (1) 
Sciences describe and explain phenomena as they come and go; 
they ask the question How? and never the question Why? _Phi- 
losophy, on the other hand, seeks ultimate grounds; it does 
ask, Why? (2) Sciences deal with selected classes of facts, and 
they regard these facts from some special point of view. Phi- 
losophy endeavors to interpret facts in their universal relations. 
(3) The sciences have all originated in philosophy. When pre- 
cise technique for the investigation of phenomena in any field 
became far enough developed so that hypotheses could be tested 
by experiment or observation, a science arose. The new science 
left remaining within the domain of philosophy those problems 
with which it was unable to deal experimentally. Philosophy 
continues to attack these problems as best it can, reasoning by 
analogies, and testing theories by their logical coherence and 
pragmatic value. (4) Each science begins with certain assump- 
tions which are never tested except by the general success of the 
science as a whole. Philosophy is expected to analyze all such 
assumptions. It follows that philosophy must determine as well 
as it can the significance of the achievements of each science in an 
account of the world as a whole. (5) The whole field of norms 
and values may be said to remain within the domain of phi- 
losophy. For the so-called ‘normative sciences’ have never really 
broken away from philosophy; they still employ its methods, 
and they are really philosophical disciplines. In saying this I 
do not forget that in an ultimate sense no science can be merely 
descriptive. Every science introduces a particular point of view, 
from which it reinterprets experience. And every science states 
its laws in terms of hypothetical universals: given certain con- 

1 Exceptions are only apparent. E. g., comparative ethics may appear purely 
scientific when it compares the moral ideas of different ages and indicates lines of 
evolution, and psychological aesthetics may appear purely scientific in its correla- 
tion of experiences of beauty with organic processes; but the determination of what 


really is good or beautiful can never be arrived at by empirical methods, and re- 


mains within the domain of philosophy. 
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ditions, certain results will follow.' But the very raison d’étre 
of any science is the practical utility of a certain point of view, or 
a certain plane of existence, from which an investigator can 
describe and interpret phenomena and formulate laws in such a 
manner that other investigators will be able to test his observa- 
tions independently. One who succeeds in keeping his work 
upon the plane of existence of his particular science is a consistent 
scientist. To interpret, in a view of the world as a whole, the 
results of a science is a legitimate philosophical task; for the 
various planes of existence of the different sciences all have their 
place in a philosophical account of the world. But to interpret 
facts in a professedly scientific treatise from more than one plane 
of existence is to be neither scientific nor philosophical; it is to 
introduce hopeless confusion. 

These general points of difference between philosophy and the 
sciences suggest the lines along which the boundaries between 
the psychology of religion and the philosophy of religion should 
be drawn. 

1. The psychology of religion should describe religious phe- 
nomena in terms of the structures, functions, and modes of be- 
havior of general psychology. Thus viewed, this science is merely 
concerned with the application of the laws of general psychology 
to a particular class of phenomena. The psychologist of religion 
should simply get together all available material from contem- 
porary religious experience, from autobiographies and similar 
sources, from the literatures of the historical religions, and from 
the reports of anthropologists, and interpret them by means of 
the categories of ordinary psychology. 

2. The psychology of religion should deal with religious 
phenomena merely as such. It should ascertain whether these 
phenomena can all be accounted for in terms of known psycholog- 
ical laws, or whether they indicate the presence of factors un- 
known to ordinary psychology; and, if it suspects the latter, it 
should devise modes of empirical investigation to settle the 
question. If in the science of physics the motion of certain 
physical bodies could not be accounted for by any known laws, 

' Cf. E. A. Albee, “Descriptive and Normative Sciences,"’ PHILOSOPHICAL RE- 


view, Vol. XVI, pp. 41 ff. 
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some one might suggest that these phenomena must be due to 
the action of a God and of other spirits. This would then be a 
question for experiment. If it were found that only such an 
hypothesis could explain the facts, theism and spiritism might be 
regarded as experimentally proved. But if it were found that 
the phenomena could be entirely described for the purposes of 
physics in mechanical terms, the possibility of the existence of 
such beings in the universe would be unaffected, but these con- 
ceptions would be shown to have no standing whatever in the 
science of physics. In like manner, if the phenomena of con- 
version, prayer, and mysticism indicate the presence of forces 
and processes that can neither be described in terms of conscious- 
ness, nor subconsciousness, nor neural processes, nor even tele- 
pathy, the postulation of God and of other unseen spirits would 
be inevitable for the psychology of religion. Further investiga- 
tion might strengthen these postulates, and they might become 
established doctrines of the science. Many, perhaps the majority, 
of writers on the psychology of religion, however, are of the opinion 
that all religious phenomena can for scientific purposes be de- 
scribed in terms of the laws of general psychology, and that the 
direct action of God or of spirits on the mind is no more requisite 
for a psychological account of religious phenomena than the 
postulation of divine or angelic action is requisite for the science 
of mechanics. If this opinion proves to be justified in the further 
development of the psychology of religion theism and spiritism 
will have no standing in this science. But for the philosophy of 
religion these will still be possibilities to be considered. The 
exclusion of an hypothesis from the psychology of religion can 
have no more effect upon its claims for consideration in a philo- 
sophical account of the world than does its exclusion from physics. 

3. Any question regarding religion that can be attacked by 
psychological methods legitimately belongs to the psychology of 
religion. The condition simply is, that the science must possess 
the technique for attacking the problem, and for establishing 
results capable of independent verification by different investi- 
gators. But the psychologist must be clear in his own mind just 


what can, and what can not be established by such technique. 
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Matters of fact may be so established; ultimate interpretations 
of facts can not. For instance, the question whether all nations 
instinctively have a belief in a God or some personal type of a 
supernatural being is a question of fact that, in the writer’s 
opinion at least, has been conclusively answered in the negative. 
That there is a widespread tendency among nations for a senti- 
ment toward such a being to develop from native instincts, on 
the other hand, he believes can be successfully affirmed.' But 
the answer to neither of these questions of fact throws much, if 
any, light on the philosophical question of the existence of God. 

4. The psychology of religion makes all of the assumptions 
of the natural sciences. It will not question the validity of the 
ordinary categories of time and space, cause and effect, matter 
and motion, and the others. Any particular psychologist when 
dealing with religion will make the further assumptions of the 
school in general psychology to which he adheres. He may also 
favor epiphenomenalism as the proper explanation of the relation 
between consciousness and the nervous system; or he may be an 
interactionist or a parallelist; or he may be an extreme behaviorist 
and refuse to treat of consciousness at all. He may make struc- 
tural processes of sensation and affection the basis of his psychol- 
ogy, or he may interpret mental processes functionally, or in terms 
of a ‘self,’ or of a ‘Freudian wish.’ If he follows American pre- 
cedents he will be more or less of an eclectic, and use whatever as- 
sumptions from whatever schools seem most useful. In any event 
he is likely to be an ardent believer in the value of the reflex arc 
concept, and to be rather favorably disposed to the concept of the 
subconsciousness. But the student of the philosophy of religion 
cannot take any of these psychological assumptions for granted, 
though his attitude to them will be colored to some extent by his 
general metaphysical inclinations towards idealism, positivism, 
pragmatism, realism, or what not. 

5. A good practical way for a man to determine whether he is 
sticking to the plane of existence from which psychology as an 
empirical science seeks to describe religious phenomena, or 
whether he is getting on some other plane and introducing con- 

1“*Instinct and Sentiment in Religion,”” PHrLosopuicaL, Review, Vol. XXV, 
pp. 28-44. 
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siderations and a point of view that are scientifically irrelevant, 
is to ask himself whether persons who differ with him in their 
theological and philosophical valuations of life would be able to 
accept his statements of psychological facts. Let him consider 
(supposing that he is a non-ritualistic Protestant, for instance) 
whether he is describing and interpreting religious phenomena in 
a manner that would raise none but psychological points of disa- 
greement in the mind of a psychologist who happened to be a 
high church Anglican, a Roman Catholic, a Unitarian, a Jew, 
an atheist, or an agnostic, or whether he is describing them from 
the standpoint of his own theology, or (what is perhaps more 
likely to occur) from the standpoint of a theology in which he was 
brought up and now intends to repudiate, but by which he is still 
unconsciously influenced. Of course this test is not infallible. 
Some religious confessions (Christian Scientists for example) 
incorporate in their tenets psychological absurdities. But this, 
the author supposes, is not true of any of the types of theological 
belief referred to above, in the forms in which they are accepted 
by scholars of repute. Likewise the psychologist should ask 
himself if idealists, neo-realists, and pragmatists alike would be 
willing to assent to his empirically established ‘facts’; and in 
doing this he should be aware that ignorance of these metaphysi- 
cal standpoints is by no means a guarantee that his statements 
are not colored by metaphysical assumptions irrelevant to his 
work as a scientist. Perhaps the surest way for a scientist to 
avoid metaphysical bias is to study metaphysics; it is easier to 
keep out of pitfalls when we know where they are and what they 
are. The psychologist is less likely to assert as ‘facts’ phenomena 
that would be questioned by psychologists of other schools. He 
will naturally be careful to have data at his command to sub- 
stantiate claims that he may make that seem open to question 
on the plane of psychological controversy; and if he should 
transgress, his attention will speedily be called to the matter by 
his psychological colleagues in language that will be intelligible 
to him. 

Although the provinces of the philosophy and the psychology 
of religion should be carefully distinguished, investigation in the 
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two need not be made by different sets of workers. Far from it. 
No science can afford to become separated wholly from philos- 
ophy; for this to happen would be for the science to lose organic 
relationship with the rest of knowledge and to become a meaning- 
less abstraction. This is particularly true of psychology, which 
deals with types of experience that can only be reduced to series 
of existential objects by an artificial procedure. An absolute 
separation would be fatal to the psychology of religion, which 
is primarily concerned with a study of the development of 
purposes, ideals, and the organization and transformation of 
personalities. The student of the psychology of religion, above 
all other scientific students, must be acquainted with philosophy. 

Nor does it even appear necessary or desirable that any one 
should confine himself to one of the two—the psychology or the 
philosophy of religion—in single treatises, or even in addresses 
or journal articles. On the contrary, the present writer believes 
that often it is most advantageous that the two be treated in 
conjunction. But such conjunction should always be a discrimi- 
nating codrdination of the two methods and points of view, not a 
confusion between them. 

Il. Let us next consider some of the ways in which the psy- 
chology of religion and the philosophy of religion will respectively 
profit by a carefu! discrimination between the two disciplines, 
and some of the advantages which they will gain by intelligent 
coéperation based upon this discrimination. 

1. To mention first the psychology of religion. It will be a 
great advantage to investigators to be able to advance psy- 
chological explanations without prejudice to the question of the 
truth or objective reality of objects of religious faith. For 
instance, to be able to give an account of the evolution of the idea 
of God in the history of religions and of the development of 
this conception in the experience of the adolescent quite apart 
from the metaphysical question of the objective existence of a 
God in the universe (a question with which psychology, like all 
other sciences, is unable to grapple) will emancipate psycholo- 
gists from the odium theologicum, and will focus their attention 


1Cf. J. E. Creighton, “The Standpoint of Psychology,’’ PHILOSOPHICAL RE- 


view, Vol. XXIII., pp. 159-175. 
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narrowly upon the problems that properly lie within the scope of 
their science. In consequence, the psychology of religion will 
become more speedily recognized as a dignified empirical science. 
A fairly large group of ‘facts’ can then be established. Now, in 
saying this last, I am quite well aware that no ‘facts’ exist apart 
from hypotheses, and that our theories determine the ‘facts’ 
for which we look.' But it will be possible to define observed 
‘facts’ in such a manner that other investigators can find them 
independently. As psychological investigators realize that their 
investigations can never either confirm or refute the claims of 
theological beliefs to be true, it will be easier for them to eliminate 
the personal equation from their work, and describe the facts of 
religious experience from a strictly scientific standpoint. 

2. Various benefits will accrue to the philosophy of religion - 
if the psychology of religion thus becomes (as it already for the 
most part is) a definitely articulated science of a purely descriptive 
type. In the first place, the data of another empirical science, 
ascertained without any preconceived assumptions, except those 
similar to other sciences, will be available for philosophical inter- 
pretation. The data of this particular science ought to be of 
exceptional va'ue for philosophy, since it deals with unusually 
concrete aspects of experience. If philosophers can learn more 
definitely, as a result of psychological investigations, what re- 
ligion is, and what it has been, and what it is likely to become, 
they can more readily work out norms of what it ought to be, 
and they can also more intelligently consider its claims to be an 
adjustment to, or an interpretation of, reality. 

One fault in some psychological literature that seems to the 
present writer serious is the introduction of judgments of worth 
into what are apparently intended to be descriptive accounts of 
facts; in other words, philosophical standpoints are undiscrimi- 
natingly inserted into psychological material. This is not dis- 
criminating coéperation between the two disciplines, but dis- 
turbing confusion. The term ‘social’ in a descriptive definition 
should merely designate collective experience; it can not also 
denote what is good and desirable without the definition ceasing 

‘cf. W. B. Pillsbury, “The Datum,” in Philosophical Essays in Honor of James 
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to be descriptive and becoming normative.' Norms of course 
have their value, and they can well be introduced into any de- 
scriptive account for philosophical or pedagogical interests, pro- 
vided it is made clear that they are obiter dicta, and form no part 
of the statement of facts. To identify the religious consciousness 
with that of “the great interests and purposes of life in their most 
idealized and intensified forms,’ to differentiate religious faith 
from other types by making its ideals ‘the highest,’ ‘the most 
valuable’ and ‘the most essential,’ and to deny any real distinc- 
tion between religion and morality, are to state norms for an ideal 
religion, such asphilosophers like Plato or Comte might formulate. 
They are excellent norms, though I am not quite sure that | am 
ready to adopt them all as desiderata for the religion of the future. 
But they certainly do not constitute a literally accurate state- 
ment of what any historical religion has been to the majority of 
its adherents. An author’s religious ideals may slip more subtly 
into assertions that read as if they are asserted to be universal 
properties of all religions, though it is difficult to imagine that 
the author really believes them to be such—“ religion is interested 
in all values, in the whole meaning of life’’; it is ‘‘an organizing 
principle among all the values that are recognized at any stage 
of culture.’* Such ambiguities as those last cited lead one to 
wonder if in psychology one ever ought to employ such an ab- 
stract term as ‘religion.’ Js there, for psychology, such a thing 
as‘ religion’? Should the psychologist not speak pluralistically 
of ‘religions’ or ‘a religion,’ or ‘this’ or ‘that’ ‘religion,’ or 
of ‘religiosity’? Should not ‘Religion’ always be reserved for 
the philosophical ideal of what religions ought to be, and be desig- 
nated by an initial capital letter? These citations from writers 
whose general attitude is thoroughly scientific, and the latter two 

1A. C. Watson (‘‘ The Logic of Religion,’’ American Journal of Theology, Vol. 
XX, pp. 81-101; 244-265) in his otherwise suggestive and valuable definition of 
religion as a “social attitude towards the non-human environment”’ seems to me to 
do this. The word ‘social’ can be properly used in either a descriptive or a nor- 
mative sense, and definitions may properly be of either character; but there must be 
no ambiguity. 

?E. S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, pp. 280, 285, 297, and 


passim. 
3G. A. Coe, op. cit., pp. 75, 107. 
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of whom have made repeated contributions of major importance 
to the psychology of religion, show how imperative it is that the 
distinction between the psychology of religion and the philosophy 
of religion be established and carefully maintained. 

3. One practical advantage that will come to both disciplines, 
if the philosophical and psychological view-points can be kept 
distinct, is that it will be possible for two investigators to find 
themselves in close agreement in one of these fields, though in 
opposed positions in the other. Writers of most diverse theo- 
logical opinions may find themselves in complete agreement as to 
proper methods of investigation and description of the psychologi- 
cal phenomena of religion, and so be able to coéperate most 
effectively. Again, writers whose psychological opinions differ 
may have common theological and metaphysical standpoints, 
and common ideals as to what religion ought to be. The present 
writer has found this to be true in his own experience in a number 
of instances. By keeping the distinction between the two dis- 
ciplines in mind, he has been able to learn much in one of them 
from writers from whom he has felt obliged very largely to differ 
in the other." 

[11. The manner in which the philosophy and the psychology 
of religion should be distinguished from each other, and how they 
can coéperate will become clearer by the indication of some of the 
problems which each discipline should attempt separately, and 
of some of the problems in which each can be of assistance to the 
other. 

1. The psychology of religion should study independently the 
mental processes (or modes of behavior) manifested in conver- 

1 For instance, he very largely agrees with Professor Ames and Professor Coe in 
their ideals of what religion ought to be, though he is in this respect on the whole 
more conservative than they in setting a higher premium on traditional forms and 
institutions. On strictly psychological matters, however, he has learned more from 
Professor Leuba, who, he thinks, sticks more closely to the facts in his descriptions 
of religious phenomena. On the other hand, he differs very sharply from Pro- 
fessor Leuba, both normatively, as to what Religion ought to become, and meta- 
physically, in his acceptance of a considerable measure of truth in traditional re- 
ligious doctrines, such as those of a personal God and of personal immortality. In 
fact, he believes that Professors Ames and Coe in their enthusiasm to vindicate 
their ideals of religion in psychology sometimes misstate the facts; whereas Pro- 


fessor Leuba's more accurate statements of facts sometimes furnish solider ground 


for the very philosophical standpoints that the former two wish to maintain. 
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sion, ecstasy, and suggestive therapeutics. It should investigate 
the nature of prayer as a conversation between an ‘ego’ and an 
‘alter,"' and consider the ways in which prayer can empirically 
be shown to be efficacious (e. g., relief of functional disorders, 
moral development of the person who prays and the strengthening 
of his influence morally upon others for whom he prays, the 
influence of prayers made by a collective group for the better- 
ment of the community), and the ways in which prayer can be 
empirically shown to be ineffective (interference with the weather 
and other physical phenomena, removal of organic diseases, etc.). 
It should consider the significance of the psychology of adoles- 
cence and of the subconscious for the interpretation of religious 
phenomena. It should attack anthropological questions regard- 
ing the function of religion in early society, the existence of re- 
ligious instincts and sentiments, the different phases through 
which religions pass, the relative prominence of feeling, belief, 
and volition at different stages of their development, and so on. 
It should consider whether the direct action of some agency exter- 
nal to the individual’s organism must be assumed to explain the 
psychological phenomena of religious experience. In this sense 
certain types of theism and spiritism claim to have a standing in 
psychology, and whether or not this claim is justified should be 
settled. All of these problems are purely psychological; they 
bear no immediate relation to the philosophy of religion. 

2. Again, there are problems in the philosophy of religion that 
bear no relationship to the psychology of religion. Among these 
are the ontological, cosmological, and epistemological problems. 
It is only by a consideration of these problems that the question 
of the objective reality of Religion can be decided. The onto- 
logical argument for the existence of God has been rehabili- 
tated by some contemporary idealists. Others, among whom 
Royce is notable, have made much of arguments for a God 
or Absolute drawn from a consideration of the problem of 
knowledge. Then, of course, there are pragmatic arguments 
that have had a great deal of popularity since James promul- 
gated the doctrine of the ‘right to believe.’ And there are 


evolutionary and adaptive arguments, such as those of Pro- 


1 Anna L. Strong, The Psychology of Prayer. 
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fessor George Burnam Foster.' Most important of all, as Kant 
has shown for all time, as it appears to the present writer at 
least, are the teleological arguments. None of these arguments 
appears to depend, in any intimate way, upon the psychology of 
religion. Other sciences, such as biology, are of more value in 
furnishing support for the teleological and some of the other 
arguments; though the ultimate considerations involved lie 
beyond the assumptions with which all sciences begin. 

Perhaps this will be clearer if the writer gives in illustration a 
brief summary of his own philosophical convictions upon Re- 
ligion. Of course the reader need not accept any of the writer’s 
opinions on these matters, and yet he may be able to agree that 
problems of this sort should be pursued by the philosophy of 
religion independently. The writer’s own belief is, then, that the 
general weight of evidence, derivable from a consideration of the 
data supplied by the various sciences and interpreted so as to 
give a coherent account of the world as a whole, inclines very 
decidedly in favor of a teleological view of the world. Since the 
weight of evidence, even when all the difficulties are taken into 
consideration, lies strongly on this side, and since no absolute 
proofs are obtainable either way, one is logically as well as morally 
justified in exercising the ‘right to believe,’ and in concluding 
that this universe is in some sense teleological. If the universe 
be teleological, the acceptance of some kind of God or Absolute 
follows; it would be more difficult to conceive of the dominant 
factor in a teleological universe in any way other than as a Per- 
sonality. The whole of things must be an Individual. Again, 
if this is a teleological universe it must be a moral universe; for 
if the universe as a whole conserves or aims at values of any kind 
at all, these surely must include moral values. This last granted, 
the Kantian arguments for God, freedom and immortality need 
only to be restated in evolutionary terms to be found relevant.? 

The Finality of the Christian Religion. The Function of Religion in Man's 
Struggle for Existence 

2 The precise view of God, of freedom, and of immortality depends upon how one 
decides the issues between monism and pluralism, pantheism and theism, deter- 
minism and indeterminism. After having favored for a number of years the latter 


set of alternatives, the writer finds himself inclining more to the former set; either 


would furnish a satisfactory basis for ordinary religious beliefs and practices. 
; ; g 
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Ontological and epistemological considerations will to some ex- 
tent reinforce these conclusions. Having thus arrived at the 
belief in the existence of a God in the universe, we should expect 
that this God would in some way have revealed Himself to men— 
or that the divine Idea immanent in evolutionary processes would 
in some sense have come to self-consciousness in human experi- 
ence. Here, for the first time, the psychology of religion can begin 
to furnish support, in the writer’s opinion, to the philosophy of 
religion. The evolution of the idea of God from animism and 
polytheism to monistic religion (whether monotheistic or pan- 
theistic) may be regarded as empirical evidence in confirmation 
of our expectation. In like manner, the coming to consciousness 
of the divine presence in adolescent religious experiences such as 
conversion, as well as in prayer, and—more strikingly if possibly 
less normally—in the experiences of the great mystics, may be 
considered as further confirmatory evidence. These psycho- 
logical data, viewed from the standpoint of the psychology of 
religion as an empirical science, ought to be explained wholly in 
terms of mental processes that no more involve the hypothesis of 
God than do the processes in which the astronomer states the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. However, like the astro- 
nomical data, when reinterpreted from a philosophical standpoint, 
they furnish evidence for a rational, teleological, and moral uni- 
verse in which a God is immanent. 

3. The writer’s own Credo, just stated, shows how he finds it 
possible to enlist the psychology of religion in the service of the 
philosophy of religion. There are numerous problems on which 
the two can be of mutual assistance. Writers treating of these 
problems should draw upon both, but should do so discrimi- 
natingly, and make it clear when they are thinking in terms of an 
empirical science, and when they are reasoning philosophically. 
The psychology of religion has now shown that the idea of God 
has been an evolution in human society, and that this evolution 
has been correlative with other phases of social development. 
This suggests two opposing arguments: on the one hand, since 
the idea of God has been such an evolution, and no past or present 


conception of God can be expected to endure indefinitely in its 
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present form, the notion must be a subjective illusion, ‘man has 
created God in his own image’; and on the contrary, that since 
that conception has continued to evolve along with other phases 
of human thought, it must in some sense represent increasing 
conformity to Reality—there was truth in the idea from the 
start and the conception is increasing in truth and adequacy as 
it evolves. Both of these arguments are metaphysical. The 
psychology of religion has furnished data for them both, to be 
sure; but the issue could never be settled on psychological 
grounds. The more thoroughly empirical and dispassionate the 
psychologist is in collecting data of this sort, the more dependable 
his data will be for metaphysical arguments; but if he twists the 
facts to fit a preconceived theory on the matter his conclusions 
will be neither good science nor good philosophy. 

Another illustration of psychological data valuable for the 
philosophy of religion is the discovery that religious dogmas and 
doctrines develop as interpretations of eras of religious experience, 
that they are not causes but products of religious activity. This 
psychological fact discredits the shallow rationalism that has 
attempted to disprove the truth of a religion by disproving some 
of its doctrines. No religion is dependent for its continued 
existence on the acceptance of any of its doctrines in any of their 
historic forms. The religion existed, and in many cases had its 
most vigorous life before any of these doctrines appeared; it can 
survive them. One type of philosophers can welcome such data 
as support for anti-intellectualistic contentions of various sorts— 
experience in its entirety comes closer into contact with reality 
through feeling or mystical intuition than through discursive 
thinking. Others can claim that such doctrines after all did 
interpret a real experience better than it could have been under- 
stood without any intellectual explanation at all, and that they 
prepared the way for more adequate explanations that supplanted 
them. This particular psychological ‘fact’ therefore may be 
urged as evidence for a metaphysic that would be either prag- 
matic or neo-Hegelian in its insistence that all knowledge is a 
process of development in which earlier categories are super- 


seded by later ones that either ‘work’ better, or are more logically 
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inclusive. Perhaps, with the various philosophical theories of 
truth and reality and knowledge in mind, psychologists could 
describe the empirical facts more carefully, and consider whether 
religious experience, when most vigorous, has been inclined to 
seek contact with the real in attitudes suggestive of mystical 
intuition, practical experiment, or discursive reflection.' 

The philosophy of religion will be of value to the psychology 
of religion in indicating the status of the problems o. the truth 
and worth of religion. Such a knowledge of the philosophi- 
cal situation will make clearer to the psychologist just what 
sort of evidence it is possible for him to collect, and its 
probable significance. The psychologist will rightly value his 
own empirical collection and interpretation of verifiable facts. 
He will rightfully feel that empirical knowledge has a kind of 
certainty to which metaphysical speculation can never attain. 
On the contrary, his self-regarding sentiment will be kept within 
proper bounds by the reflection that after all the ultimate ques- 
tions in which he and all human beings are most vitally concerned 
can never be settled by any psychological investigation, whereas 
metaphysics can at least indicate implications and probabilities. 

Two works of classical significance in the philosophy of re- 
ligion can be mentioned as illustrative of the aid that each of 
these disciplines can render to the other. Hdéffding, in his 
Philosophy of Religion, by making use of scientific analogies and 
the psychology of the time in which he was writing, formulated 
the metaphysical doctrine of the ‘conservation of values.’ 
This doctrine has been very suggestive in psychological work 
since that time. Royce, making use of the social conceptions of 
consciousness which he himself as a psychologist had helped to 

‘Irving King’s Development of Religion, though it occasionally confuses the 
normative and descriptive senses of ‘social,’ in the main is to be commended for 
keeping the psychological and philosophical attitudes distinct. It is primarily a 
psychological treatise. In the last chapter, however, some philosophical conclusions 
are indicated, which have been suggested by the psychological investigations re- 
ported in earlier chapters. These conclusions are advanced from the standpoint 
of a pragmatism somewhat colored by the neo-Kantian movement, and they might 
not be acceptable to philosophers of other schools. Their place at the end of the 
volume makes it clear to the reader that his acceptance or rejection of these philo- 


sophical conclusions should not determine his attitude to the psychological chap- 


ters that precede. 
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develop, advanced in his Problem of Christianity a new meta- 
physical theory of religion of wide significance. And not only 
that; his conception of the ‘beloved community’ has opened a 
new line of possible development in the psychological interpre- 
tation of religions. His book may also suggest to the psycholo- 
gist closer psychological analysis of the doctrines of ‘sin’ and 
‘atonement’ than Royce has made, as well as of the ‘incarnation’ 
with which he has not dealt at all. Should the psychology of 
religion succeed in disclosing to us the nature of the primitive 
Christian experience that gave rise to these dogmas, the phi- 
losophy of religion would be able to go ahead more intelligently 
to determine the essence of Christianity, what its significance in 
Reality is, and hence to determine the extent and character of 
its validity. It is to be hoped that dogmas of Judaism and Budd- 
hism—to mention two other religions especially rich in psycho- 
logical and philosophical material—may be appreciatively inter- 
preted in the same way. 

In the writer’s belief, he has in the course of this article been 
setting forth little that is contrary to the usual practise of workers 
in the philosophy and in the psychology of religion, and least of 
all to that of the writers whom he has cited in criticism. He 
believes that his contemporaries have been tacitly recognizing 
these distinctions and relationships. No one, however, so far 
as he is able to recall, has published a formulated statement of 
the relationship of the two disciplines to each other. Has not 
the time now come when such formulation is both desirable and 
necessary? Will not more solid advance thus be assured in both 
disciplines, not only when work is attempted in either to the 
exclusion of the other, but also when one of them is employed to 
throw light upon the problems of the other? 

WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 




















AN APPROACH TO THE MIND-BODY PROBLEM.! 


HERE is no problem more crucial for science and philoso- 

phy than the mind-body problem. Here the physical 

world and mind somehow come together. Separate them as 

much as we will in our abstract thoughts, they refuse to remain 
separated in reality. 

The way in which the mind-body problem has been envisaged, 
both as regards the terms and their relation, has corresponded to 
ideas of a very general nature. It has reflected assumptions 
which for various reasons—to be understood only historically— 
have dominated the thought of the day. Thus the peculiar 
feature of the mind-body problem is its lack of specificity. It is 
impossible to conceive of a single experiment whose results could 
decide the question. In this sense, it is a philosophical problem. 
But this statement needs explanation. It is a philosophical 
problem because it can not come within the sole purview of any 
one science. What is required is a coérdinating hypothesis which 
will bring harmony into a complex field in which both the physical 
and the mental sciences are present. A point of view must be 
achieved from which the data and theories of the basic sciences 
can be ordered in relation to each other. It is obvious that such 
a point of view is impossible without the analysis of fundamental 
concepts. I have said analysis, but even more is involved. 
There must be a constructive development of these concepts, or 
categories, as well. Philosophy must achieve something positive 
in epistemology and Kategorienlehre if it hopes to aid the synthesis 
which confronts science. 

Such is, if I mistake not, the logical position of the mind-body 
problem and the reason why philosophers must hold it to be 
peculiarly their own. But if philosophy is to be a coérdinating 
science resting upon, and coéperative with, the special sciences, 
its envisagement of the problem must reflect the march of events 


1 Read before the meeting of the American Philosophical Association at Princeton 


University, December 28, 1917. 
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within these sciences. It can not isolate itself and trust solely 
to the powers of dialectic speculation. Its hypotheses must 
result from the pressure of the general scientific movement and 
the fertile suggestion which such pressure gives to the creative 
imagination. It is in accordance with this conception of the 
function and motivation of philosophy that I have for some years 
concentrated upon the mind-body problem; and the general 
solution I offer claims to satisfy the logical requirements of a 
good hypothesis, agreement with the known facts and harmony 
with critically evaluated principles. 

Until recently, dualistic theories have been in the ascendent. 
Whatever form this dualism took, whether parallelistic or inter- 
actionistic, it rested upon certain traditional assumptions and 
inhibitions which have only lately been undermined by the growth 
of science and the corresponding increase of what may be called 
a realistic naturalism. While dominating different fields in the 
main, these assumptions with their positive and negative aspects 
reénforced one another in a curious fashion at the locus of the 
mind-body problem. The first set of assumptions turned around 
the acceptance of a dead-level, unevolutionary view of the physi- 
cal world. It was held, for example, that the organism is nothing 
but the parts, or elements, into which it can be analyzed or disinte- 
grated. Science committed something analogous to the fallacy 
of composition. Justice was not done to totality and organiza- 
tion. This set of assumptions can be connected with the pres- 
tige of mechanics and physics in the past. I had better say with 
the prestige of the old physics, for it seems to me that physics is 
seeing a new light as it begins to analyze the atom. This dis- 
integrative naturalism of nothing but is what most people mean 
by materialism. I am suggesting not vitalism but a deepening 
of the physico-chemical view of the organic level to admit what 
some have called creative synthesis and others, critical moments. 
The second assumption which had to be outgrown may be called 
dualistic animism. The traditional antithesis between mind and 
matter, soul and body, had at least an inhibiting influence upon 
human thought. It is easy to see how materialism of the dead- 


level sort played into the hands of this assumption. The third 
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assumption found its classic expression in Cartesian dualism, and 
is the philosophical expression of the first two assumptions. I 
do not think that it is too much to assert when I say that these 
interlocking assumptions account in large measure for the 
ineptitude of the traditional discussions of the mind-body rela- 
tion. But one of the signs of the times is the bursting of the 
strait-jacket within which reflection has so long been confined. 

So much in the way of an orienting introduction. I wish now 
to wipe the slate clean of these old assumptions and to approach 
the mind-body problem with fresh eyes. My thesis is, that the 
living organism, when properly and adequately conceived, includes 
consciousness and is the sole source of that differential behavior 
which distinguishes it from the behavior of less integrated bodies. 
Or, to put the argument in another way, I shall maintain that 
the mind-body problem resulted from false conceptions of both 
mind and body. I think that it is a good methodological prin- 
ciple that we should not assert a dualism unless there is no escape 
from it. In the main, modern reflection sinned against this 
principle because it started with two supposedly given realities, 
mind and body, whereas it needed to start with only one of these, 
for only one of them, the organism, is in the strict sense sub- 
stantial.! 

My queries will, then, be as follows: Is not the organism the 
subject of reference of all the knowledge about it gained by the 
various observational and experimental sciences, including be- 
haviorism? Do not the contributions of these sciences supple- 
menteach other? And is there anything in this tested knowledge 
about the organism which forces us to exclude consciousness from 
the organism? Again, if the organism is the subject of reference 
of all this knowledge, what meaning must we assign to mind? 
If we can answer these questions in accordance with the drift 
indicated, the traditional mind-body problem disappears, to be 
replaced by such empirical questions as the genesis of types of 
behavior and the réle of consciousness in the organism. 

When the behavior of animals is carefully studied, certain 

' By substantial I mean the relatively permanent subject of reference of our 


knowledge. All my knowledge of another person attaches itself to his organism as 


a locus of reference. 
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characteristics stand out clearly. Reflex action is distinguishable 
from instinctive action, and this latter is seen to pass insensibly 
into intelligent action. When this method of approach is adopted 
we find that we can abstract from the older uses of the word 
‘mind’ and simply note the empirical meaning which has grown 
up within the bio-psychological setting. We may need to deepen 
this meaning but we shall not be forced to reject it as a point of 
departure. It is customary, then, to speak of intelligent be- 
havior and regard mind as a term for the capacities and internal 
processes of the organism which find expression in selection, pro- 
gressive adaptation and learning by experience. Where we have 
these capacities, we have mind. The recognition of this situation 
is often expressed by saying that we know what mind does or 
how mind functions, but that we do not know mind itself. But 
this form of statement implies that mind is a substantive thing, 
coérdinate with the organism, which behaves in a describable 
way. But is it not truer to the facts, and simpler, to say that in 
instances of intelligent behavior we know how the organism 
behaves? Is there anything in the facts which demands this 
assumption of two substantive things?! Knowledge of what 
mind does is really knowledge about the organism. We must be 


on our guard against the traditional dualism which is engrained 





in language. As I understand behaviorism on its positive side 
in what it affirms rather than in what it denies—it recognizes the 
factual character of that ordered action which we usually call 
intelligent, and connects it with the functioning of the nervous 
system. If we continue to use mind as an objective category, 
that is, as a category of the physical sciences, we should mean by 
it the nervous processes which find expression in mental, or 
intelligent, action. The mind is the brain as known, not so much 
by nervous anatomy, as by objective psychology. It is the 
brain as known in its integrative capacities as shown in critically 
examined behavior. All of these sciences give knowledge about 
the brain, but they do not give the same kind of knowledge. 
The term mind is a recognition of this fact and, at the same time, 


a denial that there is need for any other object of knowledge than 


' That is, two subjects of reference for our knowledge. 
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the organism. Obviously, there is no mind-body problem thus 
far. 

But while there is no mind-body problem in the traditional 
sense when this method of approach is adopted, the problem of 
the nature and origin of this apparently non-mechanical behavior 
becomes all the more acute because it becomes specific and tan- 
gible. As long as the abstract, mechanical ideal of explanation, 
an explanation by reduction, ruled thought, the postulate was 
maintained that this intelligent type of behavior could be reduced 
to a complex series of purely atomic, or unintegrated, motions. 
A physical system was supposed to be nothing but the sum of 
its parts and their immediate relations. But to-day this postu- 
late has been weakened by the growth of the biological sciences. 
It is, to say the least, just as possible that a system is more than 
an external sum of parts, that it is an organization in which the 
whole exerts a control over the action of its parts, that the resul- 
tant action is a function of the system. The facts are pushing 
this latter view to the front. But, if accepted, it leads to the 
admission of levels of causality expressive of the creative synthesis 
which occurs in nature. In other words, the behavior of organ- 
isms forces the scientist to construct categories corresponding to 
the new range of facts, categories continuous with the old and 
not conflicting with them, and yet obviously striking a new note. 
Thus such terms as ‘learning by experience,’ adjustment, codrdi- 
nation, planning, etc., give the content of the term mental. 
The behavior of the organism is of the mental, or intelligent, 
type. The processes and capacities controlling and expressing 
themselves in this behavior are the mind of the organism; and 
these are obviously in the organism as a part of its nature. In all 
this, there need not be the shadow of a dualism because there is 
only one subject of reference of our knowledge. The behavior 
of the organism is a function of the organism in its changing 
relation to its environment. This behavior is of the mental or 
intelligent type, and its natural explanation must lie in the nature 
of the organism upon which, accordingly, it throws light. 

Correct as we believe this approach to be, it does not exhaust 


the motives which still make the mind-body problem a real one. 


* 
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Mind has been an ambiguous term somehow felt to cover internal 
capacities and consciousness; and, as long as consciousness was 
thought of as alien to the body, mental capacities tended to be 
loosened from the body in sympathy with it. Not until con- 
sciousness is seen to be immanent in the organism will the mind- 
body problem vanish in that more adequate conception of the 
living organism which we have predicted. 

What, then, is the relation of consciousness to the organism? 
And how can we insert it into these capacities and processes of the 
organism which control intelligent behavior? These questions 
can not be answered apart from a satisfactory epistemology. 
The epistemology which I shall use has been justified elsewhere, 
and, in any case, space forbids me to do anything else now but 
explicitly assume it.' 

Consciousness is the changing field of the individual’s expe- 
rience. It is the flow of complex content shot through with dis- 
tinctions and meanings. This given contentual complex is con- 
sciousness, and consciousness is nothing other than what is given. 
Epistemological reflection discovers that knowledge exists only 
here, as do the experiences upon which knowledge is built. The 
point to bear in mind is that consciousness is not more than its 
content, and is obviously non-substantial. It is not a stuff but a 
flux. For this reason, I have been accustomed to call it a variant. 

Now in this consciousness, the reflective self (subject-self) finds 
the distinction between the physical world and consciousness. 
Critical development of this distinction in the light of the facts 
leads the thinker to conclude that he can build up knowledge 
about the physical world, that is, that he achieves understood 
propositions which are referred to the physical world as knowl- 
edge about it. The character of this knowledge is an empirical 
affair, obviously; and it apparently falls into such general cate- 
gories as position, measurements (size, weight, mass, energy), 
structure, properties, behavior. Such classes of knowledge about 
the physical world imply no apprehension of the world. This 
actual knowledge does, however, imply conditions of commerce 


with the world, conditions which seem to me to be fulfilled by the 


! See my Critical Realism and The Essentials of Philosophy. 
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immersion of consciousness in an organism itself immersed in 
the world. The principles to bear in mind, then, are three in 
number: (1) that consciousness alone is given; (2) that knowl- 
edge of the physical world is neither an apprehension nor a repro- 
duction of it but knowledge about it—a wholly human and em- 
pirical affair; and (3) that consciousness seems to be immersed 
in the organism just as the organism is immersed in, and a part 
of, the physical realm. 

With these principles admitted, the evident next step is to ask 
whether there is any good reason to exclude consciousness from 
the organism. Does consciousness conflict with the organism as 
known? If we have really wiped the slate clean of the tradi- 
tional dualisms and begun with fresh eyes, I feel certain that not 
a single reason can be advanced. I have canvassed all the sug- 
gested ones I could discover, and have come to the conclusion 
that consciousness is literally in the brain.! Yet, because con- 
sciousness is not a physical thing but a variant, this presence in 
the brain is unique and not comparable to the relations between 
physical things. We shall see that the lack of recognition of this 
fact has occasioned the unsuitable way in which the question of 
the efficacy of consciousness has been broached. 

We have knowledge about the brain but no apprehension of 
the stuff of the brain. Consciousness is the only element of 
nature which is literally given and with which we have a revela- 
tory acquaintance. It follows that the setting of consciousness 
in the brain can not be given. In other words, we are precluded 
from witnessing the ontological linkage of consciousness with its 
setting in the brain. Picture-thinking will not help us and is apt 
to lead us astray into patent absurdities. The situation is neces- 
sarily unique. The individual’s consciousness is the only reality 
literally given. But he is convinced that this consciousness is in 
the brain about which he has only the knowledge which we de- 
scribed above. We must conclude that consciousness is con- 
tinuous with its setting, but that we can only have knowledge 
about the whole functional system in which consciousness is. 
This fact should not disconcert the philosopher who is well aware 


! The double-aspect view is also an essential recognition of this conclusion. My 


epistemology obviates certain logical objections to the customary form. 
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that none of the real linkages in the physical world is open to 
inspection. 

But if the way of intuition is shut off, we must resort to knowl- 
edge to gain some notion of the function of consciousness. And 
it is at this point that I am inclined to diverge from what may be 
regarded thus far as an interpretation of the double-aspect view 
in the light of critical realism. I am persuaded that conscious- 
ness can be held to be efficacious.'. What I am going to say from 
now on is more speculative and hazardous than the points I have 
so far made. The principle upon which I shall build is: The 
efficacy of consciousness must be relative to its function. This 
suggestive principle has been sadly neglected in the past. How 
long I have pondered over the query, assigned in James’s Prin- 
ciples of Psychology to Mercier, how an idea of beefsteak can 
bind together two molecules! Everyone will remember Clifford’s 
similar jibe. Now when the question of the efficacy of con- 
sciousness has been raised, psychologists have tended to assume 
that one could only mean mechanical efficacy of an interaction- 
istic, or dualistic, type. I am going to suggest something quite 
different from this. It is really a plunge into real, as distin- 
guished from phenomenal, causality. And one must further bear 
in mind that for me consciousness is a variant identical with its 
content and having no mysterious depths. 

What is the probable function of consciousness? To answer 
this question we might either study processes of learning of a 
motor type or reflect upon cases of action after deliberation. 
In the first type of case, it seems clear that some sort of ordered 
fusion is facilitated by consciousness. It plays about growing 
points of integration. In action after deliberation, we have a 
conscious process of creative selection in which perceptual and 
conceptual situations are studied in the light of some purpose. 
Our conscious decision appears to be the internal stimulus of 
action. Our natural belief is that this process counts for some- 
thing, that, without it, intelligent behavior would be impossible. 
And I think that this belief is correct. But how shall we con- 
ceive the process in the brain? Here is my suggestion: The 

1 For a typical denial of this further step see ‘‘ The Mechanics of Intelligence,” 
by Howard C. Warren, THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, XXVI, 6. 
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cerebral processes involved in choice, and in fact in any complex 
process of integration, are processes of internal adjustment within 
a system in the making. In such systems consciousness is a 
natural ingredient whose function is to aid in the bringing to- 
gether of the parts intd a new integration by the cues it affords. 
Literally, it assists the brain to solve problems. Its function 
involves indeterminate integration.' Of this process of inte- 
gration, the only part open to inspection is, of course, conscious- 
ness itself. It is as though another guided himself by what we 
saw. 

I shall allow myself certain comments at this point. Chosen, 
planned action involves a changing system of enormous com- 
plexity. It is to me impossible to conceive how the end-term 
could be reached were the process blind. Once more, conscious- 
ness, as a continuum, corresponds to the organic continuity of the 
system which is changing. As we pointed out earlier in the 
paper, a system is not an external sum of parts, its unity is 
more than the result of a process of addition. Now it is just 
to the aspect of changing unity that consciousness corresponds. 
It does not link molecules, for that is the old mechanical notion. 
It is not a physical thing; that is, it is not the whole of a 
physical thing, it is not a substance. It is a variant correlated 
with the shifting unity of a dynamic system. It is, as it were, 
the eye of that system. All this can be conceived without a 
dualism when we remember that the setting of consciousness 
can not be apprehended. It is the tendency to picture the 
setting in terms of naive realism and then to oppose it to con- 
sciousness that leads to dualism. 

One striking conclusion follows from this way of approach. 
The function of consciousness and, therefore, its efficacy, con- 
cerns the temporal dimension of reality. In less technical lan- 
guage, it is to be associated with change in the cerebral system. 
Here, and here alone, are we present to some part of the process 
of real, in contrast to phenomenal, causality. Consciousness is 
inseparable from a reality that changes, a view which fits in 

‘ Indeterminate integration means the actual self-determination of a system 


undergoing change. The result is not fixed independently of the system and the 


crisis is a genuine problem whose solution is not given in advance. 
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with the empirical nature of consciousness itself, which is usually 
described as a stream or flux. Thus the knowledge of the nervous 
system that we have fits in with the conception of consciousness 
as assisting in those new integrations which the exigencies of the 
situation of the organism are constantly demanding. Such 
critical integrations must be intelligent if they are to meet the 
requirements of the organism. But we can not understand their 
intelligence unless intelligence is actually at work within them as 
a part of their nature. The theory of knowledge I have advanced 
makes this immanence conceivable. But it is obvious that such 
a view requires us to relinquish a dead-level idea of efficient 
causality and to affirm grades of causality corresponding to the 
complexity of organization of systems and their qualitative 
delicacy of internal adjustment. Such an implication is less 
revolutionary than it may at first glance seem; for it harmonizes 
with the increasing admission of creative synthesis in nature. 
But, surely, creative synthesis suggests new properties and these 
involve new kinds of internal operation. What I can say here 
is necessarily sketchy, yet I hope that it gives a clue to my way 
of approach to the consciousness-brain problem. 

The two conclusions which stand out thus far are: (1) the im- 
manence of consciousness; and (2) its function as guiding and 
assisting integration. Cerebral integrations can not arise through 
a mere blind pull and haul. Non-mechanical behavior can not 
be the expression of mechanical methods. We must take evo- 
lution seriously. 

Let me next point out how this way of approach enables us to 
evade the customary problems confronting all forms of dualism 
such as, How can consciousness act upon the motor tracts of the 
brain? Consciousness has been assumed to be a reality external 
to the cerebral motor patterns and somehow selecting the proper 
one and touching the key that will send it off. Thus, even M. 
Bergson postulates an inbreak of psychical energy upon the 
brain. But, surely, the empirical objection to this is, that we 
ought to be aware of psychical energy; yet we are aware of only 
mental content. How does our own immanence-view enable us 
to avoid this traditional impasse? Simply enough. I would 
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take the sensori-motor process as a unit and hold that the cortical 
process of which consciousness is a variant is always continuous 
with a motor pattern of the brain. In other words, cortical 
integrations arise in the same system as motor tracts. This 
means that ideas are from birth immersed in neural processes 
which have motor extensions. In brief, ideas and motor tenden- 
cies are always on the same circuit. A dominant idea means a 
dominant cortical system, and such a system has its genetically 
developed motor roots. It is for this reason that a dominant 
idea which is not inhibited passes into action. A dominant idea 
is a sign of a completed integration which settles into action. 
Hence, in the brain itself, idea and action are only stages in a 
continuous neural process; but because only the idea is given to 
us we are prone to erect a discontinuity and to ask how the idea 
by itself—which we forget is an abstraction from its ontological 
setting—can produce what follows. There is no bare thought 
acting from outside and mechanically upon motor patterns. 
The efficacy of consciousness is one of guidance within a system 
rather than one of dynamic action upon a system. 

We are forced to conclude that the relation of consciousness 
to the brain is internal and unique. It isa relation which can be 
understood in some measure only when a correct knowledge about 
the brain’s method of action is added to a proper conception of 
consciousness. Only then can we achieve a penetrative notion 
of the function of consciousness within the shifting action of the 
cortex. Only then can we realize how intelligence can be at the 
helm and account for intelligent action in response to the de- 
mands that new situations bring. M. Bergson is correct in his 
premise that none of the familiar stock of relations is equal to 
the subtlety of this relation. But his epistemology and his con- 
ception of the brain are quite different from ours. For him, the 
brain is simply a system of motor patterns; for us, the brain is an 
ideo-motor system. 

We are at last in a position to suggest that constructive union 
of behaviorism and introspective psychology—I use this latter 
term without definition for the broader current of psychology— 


which is a desideratum of to-day. 
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We saw that mind, as a category of natural science, stood for 
empirically witnessed, intelligent behavior and the capacities 
and internal processes of the organism which expressed themselves 
after this fashion. The sole subject of reference is the organism. 
I know others primarily only in terms of what they do; or, to put 
it more broadly, I know them through what they do, this doing 
including the use of language. It is for this reason that behavior- 
ism rejects consciousness as long as possible and satisfies itself 
with a study of the laws of those internal processes which control 
conduct, these laws being determined in entire agreement with 
the principles of natural science. Thus behaviorism busies itself 
with an ‘objective’ study of mind. This means that the assump- 
tions and methods are those of any other natural science, that 
behaviorism is securing knowledge about the organism supple- 
mentary to that gained by the other biological sciences. It does 
not need to reckon with consciousness either as datum or as 
result any more than does chemistry. And we must admit that 
behaviorism could remain at this point of view and refuse to 
supplement itself by the suggestions of introspective psychology. 
But such a refusal would involve sheer dogmatism; for all knowl- 
edge is objective and presumably harmonizable from the proper 
point of view. 

Now the outlook at which we have arrived as the result of a 
suggestive epistemology enables us to deepen our knowledge of 
these internal processes to which behaviorism calls attention, by 
means of the knowledge acquired by all the other methods cur- 
rently used by psychology. When we insert consciousness, which 
we now realize is the sole reality literally given in any investiga- 
tion, into these internal processes in the way suggested, our knowl- 
edge about the organism is lit up, as it were, from within. Each 
individual is literally present to the extent of his consciousness 
in those cortical processes about which he, otherwise, has only 
knowledge. It is for this reason that mind alternates to-day 
between being a term for the brain and a term for consciousness. 

But this deepening of the objective category of mind by the 
acknowledgment of the guiding presence of consciousness in the 


internal processes is continued by the modern appreciation of 
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the genetic foundation of the consciousness and action of any 
one moment. Mind must be approached both phylogenetically 
and ontogenetically, otherwise both its conscious content oi any 
period and its constant capacities can not be understood. What 
we can do now depends upon what we have done in the past; 
what we can think now depends upon what we have thought in 
the past. There is conservation and growth on both ends of the 
sensori-motor circuit. 

In conclusion, let me apply this position to memory. We 
must, of course, make the elementary distinction, which I fear 
M. Bergson does not always make, between the fact of revival 
and the use made of the revival in the memory-judgment. 
M. Bergson contends that the brain can not account for memory. 
Consequently, he erects one of his tantalizing antitheses between 
space and time. But his contention rests in part upon his theory 
of perception, which is one of the weak parts of his system. The 
pertinent question before us is this: Can the brain so conserve 
the structure of its past functioning that a later functioning will 
contain similar conscious contents? The view of consciousness 
which we have been championing makes it so completely one 
with the functioning cortex that what we are apt to call a revival 
comes under the principle that what a thing can do once it can 
do again to the degree that it is the same. I see no reason, 
therefore, to postulate either an unconscious consciousness or a 
storehouse of ideas. But I do believe that the mind-brain which 
is the setting, source and condition of consciousness is a reality, 
complex beyond imagination. And this reality we can neither 
apprehend nor picture; for we can gain only knowledge about it. 
The metaphysical implications of this position we must postpone 
until another time. Suffice it to assert that consciousness does 
not arise within a brick-bat sort of matter as naive materialism 
had to suppose. The fact that consciousness is not alien to the 
physical world at its highest level throws a light upon the stuff 
of nature from the inside. Thus the critical naturalism which 
follows from critical realism transcends the old materialism- 
spiritualism controversy. A deeper analysis brings new possi- 


bilities as its richest reward. 
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This suggested solution of the mind-body problem follows in 
my opinion from a critical epistemology; and, while more subtle 
than interactionism, has fewer objections to meet. Interac- 
tionism is compelled to face the question of the efficacy of con- 
sciousness in an analogous way and has, in addition, those peren- 
nial problems which face dualism. I hope that my thesis will at 


least be suggestive. 
R. W. SELLARS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION; THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 
I9I7. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


_ seventeenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 

Association was held at Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
on December 27 and 28, 1917. 

The business meeting of the Association was held on December 27, 
at 11 A.M., with President A. W. Moore, of the University of Chicago, 
presiding. 

The Treasurer’s Report for the year, as audited and approved, was 


read and accepted. The report follows: 


E. G. SPAULDING, TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Time Account. 


Debit. 
Total time account, January I, 1917 $410.60 
Transferred from check account 100.00 
Interest, January 1, 1917—January I, 1918 12.42 
$523.02 

Credit. 
November 8, transferred to check account $200.00 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1918 323.02 


$523.02 


Check Account. 


Debit. 
January 1, 1917, balance on hand $231.87 
Received from dues, 1917 223.00 
Received from time account 200.00 
$654.87 

Credit. 
January 3, 1917, transferred to time account $100.00 
New York meeting, entertainment 19.00 
Clerical expenses 19.92 
Stamps and stamped envelopes 33.31 
Printing 56.50 
Secretary's expenses, New York meeting. 16.90 
tationery 4.25 
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Miscellaneous, telegrams, express, tips, etc. . 12.58 
International Journal of Ethics. . 200.00 
$462.46 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1918 192.41 
$654.87 
Total Funds on hand, January 1, 1018. 
Time account $323.02 
Check account 192.4! 
$515-43 


Audited and found correct: 
JAMES B. PRATT, 


A. K. ROGERS. 


The following new members were elected on recommendation of the 
Executive Committee: Professor H. H. Apple, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa.; Professor Jesse Herman Holmes, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa.; Professor Ethel M. Kitch, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Professor Homer B. Reed, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho; Dr. Ethel Sabin, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Dr. 
Henry M. Sheffer, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 

On nomination by the Executive Committee, the following officers 
were elected for theensuing year: President, Professor Mary W. Cal- 
kins, of Wellesley College; Vice-President, Professor E. G. Spaulding, 
of Princeton University; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor H. A. Over- 
street, of the College of the City of New York; New Members of the 
Executive Committee, Professor Warner Fite, of Princeton University, 
and Professor Savilla Elkus, of Smith College. 

The Executive Committee also reported that it recommended the 
adoption of the following amendment to Article III, Section 2, of the 
Constitution of the Association: There shall be an Executive Commit- 
tee of nine members, three of whom shall be the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, and six of whom shall be members at large, two members to be 
elected each year, for a period of three years. 

The Executive Committee would understand that this amendment, 
if adopted, would mean that at the annual meeting of 1918 two mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee would be elected for two years, and 
two members for three years, the remaining two members being those 
who were elected to the Committee at the annual meeting of 1917. 

[he Executive Committee recommended the appointment of a 
Committee of two to confer with the ‘committee on the time and place 
of meeting’ of the American Association of University Professors, with 
a view to the avoidance of conflict in the meetings of the Associations. 
This recommendation was accepted and adopted. 


Reports of committees being called for, Professor Lovejoy, as chair- 
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man of the Committee on Discussion, presented the following report: 

Your Committee on Discussion appointed at the Annual Meeting 
of 1916, submits the following report: 

This Association, as the Committee conceives, has three charac- 
teristic objects, to which, however, equal weight can not be assigned: 

1. The Association exists partly to promote what may be called 
philosophical scholarship—the study of the history of speculative 
thought and of its interaction with other phases of human culture. 
This part of the work of the society has been less frequently repre 
sented in the programs of recent years than is, in the opinion of the 
majority of the committee, desirable. Measures might well be taken 
to stimulate a somewhat greater production of contributions to the 
historiography of philosophy. A possible aid to this end would be the 
setting aside of an occasional session or part of a session for purely 
historical papers. 

2. Since the membership of the Association consists in the main of 
teachers in colleges and universities, it falls within the natural province 
of the soc iety to consider from time to time the pedagogi al aspects ol 
the subject—to discuss methods of effectively teaching philosophy, and 
the place and function of the several branches of it in the college cur- 
riculum. While the committee thinks that this object should be kept 
dex idedly subordinate to the other two, it believes that an occasional 
experience meeting devoted to these problems might sensibly contrib- 
ute to the improvement of philosophical instruction in this country. 

3. The Association exists chiefly for the promotion of philosophical 
inquiry. Its principal purpose is to assist towards the attainment of a 
progressively better understanding of philosophical problems them- 
selves, by means, primarily, of a better understanding by philosophers 
of the results of one another's reflections. The material of philosophi- 
cal inquiry presents itself concretely in the form of apercus arising in 
the minds of individuals. For fruitful and cumulative inquiry, three 
things are manifestly needful: first, that fresh ideas shall actually be 
furnished through the spontaneous and original activity of individual 
minds; second, that these ideas shall be rigorously tested; third, that, 
in so far as they emerge successfully from their testing, they shall be 
deve loped, correlated, and articulated with other and older insights. 

The first of these desiderata comes, in the main, by nature or not at 
all. It is the affair of the individual; it is not to be commanded at 
will nor procured directly by planning and contrivance, though it is 
probable that conditions relatively favorable to it can be created, and 


that it is oftenest in course of the interchange of ideas between minds, 
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or in the heat of discussion, that fresh ways of looking at old problems 
suggest themselves. However this may be, it is manifest that the 
other two parts of the work of inquiry—the testing of philosophical 
hypotheses, and the interadjustment and articulation of them—are 
necessarily, in great measure, social processes. They require the 
convergence of many competent and instructed minds, not merely 
upon the same problems, but upon the same ideas, arguments or con- 
siderations pertinent to common problems. And such convergence 
is, as experience abundantly shows, a thing not easily attained. It 
is not to be had merely by aspiring after it; it can be had only at the 
cost of taking thought as to the means to its attainment, and of volun- 
tary organized coéperation to that end. The difficulties in the com- 
munication of philosophical ideas and reasonings from one mind to 
another are notorious; that they have not been overcome is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the existing degree of divergence of opinion 
among philosophical specialists dealing with common problems, and 
all actuated by the same desire to apprehend the truth, and the whole 
truth, with respect to those problems. 

Your committee accordingly believes that one of the principal 
functions of this society is to bring about a genuine meeting of minds 
upon actually identical points of the logical universe, or to come as 
near to that result as is possible; in other words, to promote the co- 
herent, methodical, mutually intelligible, and constructive discussion 
»9f common problems. It is not, indeed—for reasons which have been 
already indicated,—the committee's opinion that this object should 
exclude other matters from the program. Room should be given, not 
only for historical papers and occasional discussions on the teaching 
of philosophy, but also for reports of reflections upon purely philosophi- 
cal topics which may have occurred to individual members. Pro- 
vision for such reports is manifestly needful, in order that the meetings 
of the Association may be of use in relation to the first of the three 
phases of philosophical inquiry which have been mentioned. But an 
especially important part of the business of such a body as this is con- 
cerned with the second and third stages—with the conversion of the 
spontaneous apergus of individual minds into rigorously tested, ade- 
quately explicated and properly correlated philosophical insights. 

The committee, therefore, holds it to be inadvisable that any change 
should be made in the programs of the annual meetings which would 
give, or even appear to give, a subsidiary place to an activity which is 
sO important a part of the Association’s reason for being. The com- 


mittee is of the opinion that one or more of the regular sessions of each 
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meeting should continue to be devoted to the discussion of topics 
selected and announced beforehand—and as long beforehand as is 
practicable; that leaders should also be chosen in advance, and as 
nearly a year in advance as may be; and that every effort should be 
made both to bring as many minds as possible to convergence upon 
the same specific questions, and also to bring about a direct and un- 
equivocal joining of issues in the discussion of those questions. 

It is this last, as has already been intimated, which is the great 
difficulty. The measures adopted in the planning of the discussions 
of recent years have, as was natural enough, not wholly overcome it. 
The plan following, differing in some particulars from those heretofore 
in use, is recommended by your committee as likely to realize more 
effectually the object sought. It should in any case, the committee 


thinks, be given a trial for a period of two years. 


I. At least one general session shall be devoted to prearranged dis- 
cussion. 

Il. The Executive Committee shall have power to determine shortly 
before the annual meeting whether the discussion shall be continued at 
a second general session, or at a section meeting, or shall not be pro- 
longed beyond a single session. 

Ill. For the year 1918 the topic for discussion shall be selected by 
the Executive Committee. 

IV. In the fall of 1918, and of any subsequent year in which the 
present plan is followed, the Executive Committee shall invite the 
members of the Association to suggest topics for the next meeting but 
one; and shall, taking these suggestions into consideration, submit at 
the ensuing annual meeting at least two alternative topics for the 
discussion of the year following. The final choice of a topic shall be 
made by a majority vote of the members present at the annual meeting. 

V. The incoming Executive Committee shall immediately choose 
one leader, who, if he accept the appointment, shall thereby assume 
general responsibility for the arrangement of the discussion. He shall, 
as soon as possible, select two or more other members to collaborate 
with him as leaders in the discussion. It is to be desired that, in 
making these selections, he take care that different angles of approach 
to the problem under discussion be represented. 

VI. The leaders shall communicate with one another as soon as 
possible after appointment, and hold at least one meeting (traveling 
expenses to be paid by the Association) to plan for the discussion. 
It is recommended that they give special consideration—so far as the 


character of the topic renders it advisable—to the following: 
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(1) To deciding what terms pertaining to the subject (if any) re- 
quire special definition in order to avoid confusion and equivocality 
in the discussion. 

(2) To agreeing, if possible, upon a common usage of these terms in 
their contributions to the discussion; or, if this is impossible, to stating 
explicitly each his own usage. 

7 


3) To formulating any principles or presuppositions, relevant to 


the subject, upon which they are in agreement. 

(4) To formulating, if possible, the questions upon which they do 
not agree, but which they agree in regarding as crucial for the settle- 
ment of the main question under discussion. 

(5) To stating briefly the theses, with respect to the questions last 
mentioned, which they severally expect to maintain. 

VII. It is recommended that the results of these preliminary dis- 
cussions of the leaders inter se be in some manner notified to the mem- 
bers of the Association before July 15. 

VIII. All members, including the leaders, shall be invited to pub- 
lish, in philosophical journals or in some other manner, papers on the 
subject to be discussed, or to send to the Secretary abstracts of argu- 
ments, the substance of which shall be communicated by him to the 
members in advance of the annual meeting. 

IX. Teachers and students of philosophy throughout the country 
shall be asked each year to give some special attention, in their courses 
or discussion clubs, during the fall term, to the subject proposed for 
the discussion at the ensuing meeting ot the Association. 

X. A select bibliography of the subject to be discussed shall be 
published by the leaders not later than September first. 

XI. All members of the Association shall be invited by the Secre- 
tary to contribute papers to the discussion at the annual mecting. 

XII. It is recommended that the program of the annual meeting 
be issued not later than December fifteenth. 


Respectfully submitted,! 


A. O. Lovejoy, Chairman, A. W. Moore, 
C. M. BAKEWELL, R. B. PERRY, 

J. E. Booprn, G. H. SABINE, 
M. W. CALKINs, W. H. SHELDON, 
DuRANT DRAKE, E. G. SPAULDING, 
W. P. MONTAGUE, G. A. TAWNEY. 


! The final draft of the above report was adopted by a majority vote of the Com- 


mittee, three members being absent, and Professor Creighton dissenting. 
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The motion having been made that the report be both accepted and 
adopted, an interesting and lively discussion followed, so that it was 
necessary to adjourn the business meeting until the next day, Friday, 
at 2 P.M., in order further to consider the report. 

The meeting then adjourned until Friday at 2 P.M. 

E. E. SPAULDING 


See retary. 


ADJOURNED MEETING, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28, AT 2 P.M. 


Previous to the continuation of the discussion of the motion to accept 
and adopt the report of the Discussion Committee, the following 
business was transacted: 

On motion of Professor Lovejoy, it was voted to be desirable that 
the papers submitted in the principal discussion of this year be pub- 
lished under one cover. 

The Committee on International Coéperation reported that it had 
not been able to accomplish very much; the Committee was continued. 

On nomination of the Executive Committee three new :aembers 
were elected, namely, Miss E. Crane, Lake Erie College; Professor 
Arthur Mitchell, University of Kansas; and Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, 
Amherst College. 

On motion of Professor Tufts, it was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee, either directly or through a special committee, consider further, 
in connection with the Western and Southern Associations, the prob- 
lem of securing more fully national and widely representative occa- 
sional meetings. 

In the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Professor Dewey, the Treasurer reported that, on recommendation of 
the Committee, the sum of $200 had been turned over to the Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics. 

Professor Tufts expressed his gratitude to the Association for the 
generous support rendered to the International Journal of Ethi 

The Association then returned to the discussion of Professor Love- 
joy’s report, the preamble of which was withdrawn. Professor Creigh- 
ton finally presented the substitute motion, that the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to arrange for the discussion next year in accor- 
dance with the essentials of the report. This motion having been 
seconded, the motion was made and seconded that Professor Creigh- 
ton’s motion be amended so as to read that “‘the report be accepted, 
and the Executive Committee be instructed to act in accordance with 


the report.” 
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On motion of the Secretary, the Association voted to limit the 
speakers on the substitute motion to two minutes’ debate. After 
some discussion as to what the ‘acceptance’ of the report implied, the 
motion to amend the substitute motion was adopted, as was also the 
substitute motion as amended—by a unanimous vote. 

On motion of Professor Tufts, a very cordial vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Princeton University, and to its department of philosophy, 
for the extremely generous hospitality extended to the Association 
during its meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

E. G. SPAULDING, 


Se retary. 
Doctrinal Functions. C. J. KEysER. 

Among the undefined terms in any mathematical system of postu- 
lates there is always at least one term denoting an element (a thing as 
distinguished from a relation). These primitive elements, being re- 
quired merely to satisfy the given postulates, are not completely 
determinate; hence the terms in question denote, not constants, but 
variables, and in the statement of the postulates may be advanta- 
geously replaced by such symbols as x, y, etc. If we give admissible 
meanings, or values, to the variables, we are said to interpret them and 
therewith to interpret the postulates as well as all propositions dedu- 
cible from them. Such an interpretation is always accomplished by 
description, never by definition. It can be proved that for any pos- 
tulate system there are infinitely many interpretations. Owing to 
the presence of the variables, the postulates are not propositions; they 
are propositional functions; these together with those deducible from 
them do not constitute a doctrine but a doctrinal function. An inter- 
pretation of this function yields a doctrine. Thus, Professor Keyser 
contends, such a work as Hilbert’s famous Foundations of Geometry 
is not a doctrine but a doctrinal function. Among the infinitude of 


doctrines of which it is the source, some are geometric and some are not. 


The Subject-Matter of Formal Logic. M. R. CoHEN. 

1. Current text-books on logic all contain linguistic, rhetorical, 
psychological, metaphysical, epistemologic, and pedagogic information, 
as well as elements of most other sciences under head of ‘scientific 
method.’ The kernel, however, of the traditional Aristotelian logic 


(as embodied in its doctrine of classes, propositions, conversion, syllo- 


gism, etc.), is mathematical in nature (cf. Boole), though it may not 
be expressed in any special symbolic language. The failure to distin- 


guish carefully between these various points of view has bred confusion 


in philosophy. 
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2. Confusion also results from calling the principles of logic ‘laws of 
thought.’ That they are not laws according to which we do think is 
not only evident from elementary introspection, but from the very 
existence of fallacies. Nor is it enough to define the principles of logic 
as laws according to which we ought to think, since the principles of 
every science are laws according to which we ought to think if we 
would think correctly on its subject-matter. 

3. The distinctive subject-manner of logic is formal truth—not the 
truth of any proposition per se, but the truth of any assertion that it 
does or does not necessarily follow from another proposition or group 
of propositions. Such assertions are most clearly put in the hypo- 
thetical form—if a then 6. This form is universal; 7. e., applicable to 
every subject-matter, practical, esthetic, or theoretic; e. g., you must 
see a doctor (if you want to get better): 

Had we never met and never parted 
We had not been broken hearted. 

4. Logical necessity should not be confused with the feeling of 
certainty. Propositions are logically necessary if their contradictions 
are devoid of possible meaning. The assumption that propositions 
are related according to the laws of logic (‘rules of inference’) is neces- 
sary for every existing science. (Distinction between sufficient and 
necessary assumptions. Material assumptions mostly of the former 
kind.) 

5. As against the empiricism (nominalism) of Hume, Mach, or 
Schiller, which denies the existence of objective necessary relations, 
and reduces everything to a consideration of the actual existence of 
terms or ‘impressions,’ it is to be noted that in all sciences the con- 
sequences of hypotheses are deduced irrespective of the material truth 
of these hypotheses. Two contradictory hypotheses are both as- 
sumed to have consequences, though both cannot be true in the ma- 
terial or existential sense. (The hankering after ‘reality’ is no part of 
scientific procedure.) Science like art and practical effort seeks to 
penetrate the region of the possible beyond the actual. 

6. The discovery of non-Euclidean geometry and of complex num- 
bers has shown that all mathcmatical truths are formal; ¢. e¢., assert 
the logical consequences of possible hypotheses. Hence, the identity 
of the subject-matter of logic and of mathematics is now demonstrable. 

7. Confusion between logical, psychological, and ontologic consid- 
erations underlie the dogma, ‘“‘ Nothing in the conclusion except what 
is already contained in the premises.’ Logical rules are rules of com- 


bination or transformation. But matters of fact (in time and space) 








_ 
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can not be deduced from logic without sense data. Hence, the sharp 
distinction between logical and factual or physical truth. 

8. Untenability of the view that the relation between premises and 
conclusion which is the object of science exists ‘in the mind’ only 
(supposing, as this view does, the knowledge of an ‘external’ world). 
If things logically related also exist in the mind, the distinction be- 
tween logic and physics is still to be maintained. Hence, logic is no 
more dependent on doctrines of ‘mind’ or ‘thought’ than on theology. 

9g. Formal rules in general may be likened to rules of procedure— 
applicable to all members of a group irrespective of their individual 
characteristics. Logical rules are rules according to which all entities, 
physical, psychical, symbolic, or complexes, can be combined. Hence, 
logic is an exploration of the field of the most general or abstract possi- 
bility. Such information is very ‘thin,’ but important in ruling out 
impossibilities and revealing possibility of hypotheses other than 
those usually assumed. 

10. Formal truth is not independent of the meaning of propositions, 
but only of particular or non-logical properties. This explains ap- 
parent paradox of the fruitfulness of symbolic or purely formal rea- 
soning. Logic reveals the relational structure of systems. 

11. Induction consists in more or less rationalized methods of 
guessing at hypotheses—logical to the extent that the precise degree 
of probability is determined. In actual scientific thought neither 
facts nor hypotheses can claim absolute priority. 

12. General conclusion—Kantian rationalists are wrong in claiming 
logical necessity for material principles, such as Euclid’s geometry, 
Newton's mechanics, or Christian ethics. But the empirical or ex- 
perimental theory of knowledge and morals is wrong so far as it denies 
that logical principles are @ priori, 7. e., necessary rules without which 
there is no rational experiment or even significant doubt. (The 
mathematical concept of an invariant in a group of transformations 
defines the a priori). 

Ethical Aspects of Internationalism. W. K. WriGHrT. 

The air is full of projects for the prevention of future wars. All of 
these contemplate some way to settle international disputes peaceably. 
Many of them show that their authors realize that some sort of inter- 
national federation is necessary. Few of them, however, realize all of 
the ethical possibilities that such a federation would afford, or the 
complexity of the psychological conditions necessary to bring it about. 

Peace through union between previously conflicting groups has 


come in the past in two ways: (1) One group or nation has forcibly 
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conquered the others, its rule has become just, and its original force 
has become transmuted into a moral authority acceptable to the sub- 
jugated people. (2) Groups have voluntarily combined because of a 
common sentiment. In either case the lasting tie has been a senti- 
ment, and they differ merely as to whether force first effected the 
union, and a sentiment developed to sustain it, or whether the senti- 
ment first existed, and brought the federation into existence. The 
Roman Empire would be an example of the former; our own United 
States of the latter. None of us desire an international federation 
originating in force; that is the German way, not ours. We desire a 
union effected in the second manner. 

Consequently we have before us the tremendously difficult problem 
of developing an international self-consciousness that will lead people 
in the different nations to desire a federal union. Such a self-con- 
sciousness must be fostered through (1) a rational and (2) an emotional 
appeal. (1) The international federation must be shown to embody a 
comprehensive moral ideal. The federation would impart to every 
nation added dignity and security, together with increased respect for 
itself and for other nations, and it would make possible to nations and 
to individual citizens larger commercial, industrial, scientific, artistic, 
and educational opportunities than are now possible. Both nations 
and individual citizens would thus attain larger self-realization through 
a federated humanity. (2) A sentiment for humanity must be fostered 
in all nations and individuals. This sentiment can be developed much 
as national patriotism is fostered. The new sentiment must be under- 
stood in no sense to be a rival of national patriotism, but its comple- 
ment. Concrete imagery with associated emotions can be developed 
through international songs, flags, holidays, statues and other works 
of art, etc. Christianity and socialism can both be of assistance, and 
ideas can be adapted from Comte’s religion of humanity. 

The first step requisite to the cultivation of international ideals and 
sentiments must be the complete destruction of German militarism. 
This accomplished, it will be possible to begin the cultivation of the 
sentiment that will ultimately bring such an international federation 
into existence. During the course of the war a common sympathy is 
developing between ourselves and our allies, and it will strengthen our 
morale to feel that we are fighting for the realization of humanity and 
internationalism. 

Discussion, Ethics and International Relations. |. H. Turts. 
A. In a dynastic state whose nature is to seek dominion, and in 


which dynastic and national loyalty are identified, a feudal morality 
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finds in patriotism a sufficient ethical sanction (Veblen, Imperial 
Germany and the Industrial Revolution. The Nature of Peace). 
Bismarck apparently accepted this for himself, but thought it neces- 
sary to justify war to the common people by making it appear defen- 
sive. The religious counterpart of this feudal attitude appears in the 
conception of the national God. 

B. The military ruling class has both by tradition and choice a 
Herren moral. It is not necessary to charge Nietzsche with bringing 
on the war, but he certainly thought he was advocating (1) a Herren 


moral, and (2) a morality the reverse of the general morality of Chris- 


tendom \ class which believes in its divine right to govern will 
naturally find such a Herren moral congenial. A nation which be- 
lieves its Kultur superior will accept so much of a Herren moral as to 


11 : 


make explicable collisions with codes of inferior culture. 

C. The conflict in standards is due to the opposing attitudes of 
those who already possess all that they need, and those who are 
obliged to seek new opportunities for expanding population and needs 
for raw material. It is analogous to the difference between the mo- 
rality of property owners and syndicalists. 

D. An idealism which rejects any empirical element or tests, if it 
has once come to find the content of its ideal in the state, does not 
shrink from any consequences and hence will be at variance with the 
ideals of those who consider consequences (Dewey, German Phi- 
losophy and Politics). Utilitarian philosophy cannot appreciate the 
ethical ideal of the state (Miinsterberg 

Elements of truth or half truth may be found in all these explana- 
ions. An ethics adequate for an international democratic society 


cannot be the ethics of a ruling class; onthe other hand, it cannot be 


the ethics of vested rights to the exclusion of provision for growing 
needs. But it must separate sharply between economic needs 
which can and should be met through coéperation, and alleged needs 
of dominion. N 


or can the ethical consciousness abdicate for any 
of the reasons in A-C. 


Ethics and International Relations. \W.E. HOCKING. 

| propose to inquire how far ethics can apply to international re- 
lations, and what kind of conceptions can obtain in a democratic 
international society. 

Moral consciousness, organizing itself at first on the basis of re- 
lationships in small groups, has come to conceive both its values and 
its standards as universal and objective. 


Phe irp contrast between the ethical judgments pronounced by 
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members of the opposing nations in the present war challenges the 
assumed universality and objectivity of the moral consciousness. 
Leading answers are: 

I. Noethical judgment upon such national acts as the present war is 
appropriate. ‘ International conflicts are not so much moral events 
as they are the clashing of social forces’? (Warren, Jnternational 
Journal of Ethics, April, I9I6). 

II. The ethical predicates appropriate to individuals are not appli 
cable to nations or states. The state is itself the universal and trans- 
cendent aspect of man. Its safety is supreme law (Riimelin, Politi 
and the Moral Law). 

III. Many at least of the ethical predicates have no applicability, 
for the state is the community organized for the single purpose, power. 
It would be a betrayal of trust to admit restriction upon this (Treit- 
schke, Politics 

IV. The conflict of standards is due to a difference in group mo- 


ralities. 


Shall We Repeat Aristotle? Henry B. Sirus. 

With the introduction of the null-class (nothing) and the one-class 
(universe) into logic it was discovered that many of the implications 
of the traditional science no longer hold true, it the terms are allowed 
to take on these limiting values, and this breakdown was not infre 
quently pointed out as involving the bankruptcy of the old logic. 

The reasons for this latter misunderstanding were: (1) The assump 
tion that not more than one system of inference can be constructed 
and that common logic if it be true must consequently hold for all 
special cases; (2) that, since mo a is non-a, must seemingly be assumed 
true for all meanings of a, it must hold when a is allowed to stand for 
the null-class. 

[t is proposed to show in this article: (1) that the classical logic is 
be st regarded as a special case of certain more gene ral system ol 
inference (the field of its application being restricted so as to exclude 
‘nothing’ and ‘universe’ as possible meanings of the terms); (2 
that by assuming no zero 1s one, to be a false proposition (and we will 


lass to prevent 


show that there is nothing in the definition of the null- 


this), we can construct a system of inference of wider application than 


the common system in which all of the implications of the common 


system hold true; (3) that there exist other systems ol inference, each 


grees ol 


one more general than the ordinary logic but of varying d 


; 


gene rality inter se. 
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Symbol Logic and Bertrand Russell. CurisTINE LADD-FRANK- 

LIN. 

1. Symbol logic is a subject which the philosopher would be 
much benefited by pursuing. But the symbol logic of Peano, 
Whitehead and Russell is a form of logic which (as they frequently 
state) is intended solely for the mathematician—it has been 
given, from the beginning, a purely mathematical trend. Nothing 
could be more remote from the interests of the general reasoner, and 


especially of the philosophical reasoner. No one but a thorough- 
going mathematician can read mathematics, and the most intricate 
branch of mathematics, with profit. 

2. Even if the philosopher had time to become a mathematician, 
he would perhaps find Bertrand Russell a somewhat unstable guide. 
How many of his views has he not given up since the Foundations of 
Geometry! But few readers of the Principles realize that it has already 
been superseded by the Princtpia that classes, propositional func- 
tions and even relations, have all been thrown into the discard—that 
the No Classes Theory, with all its consequences, is now in the saddle. 
It may seem a bit disingenuous that the Principia is said in the preface 
to be a new work (and not simply Volume II of the Principles), simply 
because fundamental questions which have been left ‘“‘obscure and 
doubtful”’ have now been given ‘‘ what we believe to be satisfactory 
solutions.’"” The change by which this has been accomplished—not 
the zigzaggedness theory, nor the small classes theory, which might 
have served, but the ‘“‘drastic’’ No Classes Theory—is far more funda- 
mental than these words would imply. 

3. The so-called new relation epsilon of Peano and Russell is an 
example of the infelicities of their form of symbolic logic: there is 
nothing peculiar in the relation concerned—the specificity is simply 
in the subject term, which is “individual.’’ The only reason given 
for regarding this relation as peculiar—that it is not subject (as is the 
relation) to the rule of syllogism—is wholly fallacious; that to con- 
found in a middle term the sensus compositi and the sensus divist is a 
source of danger has been a commonplace of logic since the time of the 
scholastics. That an inept symbolism is made use of in mathematics, 
which has for a fundamental interest the point and the “ variable,’’ 

e., individuals) would be of no consequence, but Russell and Peano 
treat this ‘‘addition”’ as constituting an important improvement over 
the logic which pret eded them that of Peirce and his school instead 
of which it is simply erroneous. 


4. A substitute for the all too mathematical symbolic logic of Bcrt- 
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rand Russell I shall offer, for preliminary discussion, in a course of 


ten lectures on ‘“‘Symbolic Logic for the Logician’’ (as distinguished 


from Symbolic Logic for the Mathematician) which I am to give, at 


once, before the Philosophical Department of Harvard University 


The Will to Mastery and the Aisthetic Experience. HELEN PARK 


HURST. 


The aim of the paper is to establish a tentative definition of estheti 


in terms of a theory of the impulse to selt-assertion as the basic law of 
development of individual and racial consciousness. A brief sketch 


of the phylogenetic history of man is given to set forth the vie 


his evolution is an evolution of mastery—of successive types of impo- 


J 
J 
J 


sition of his ego upon the non-ego. Thus a connectior 


between different so-called non-zsthetic activities and between those 


activities and art; and the esthetic emotion is provide d with a place 


in a long series of successively moze complex emotional reactions 


having as their common core the satisfaction resulting from the free 
functioning of the impulse to mastery. The differentia of the emo- 
tional response to beauty as manifested in art is obtained from a con 
sideration of the primacy of the law of rhythm in the psycho-physical 
organism and from an analysis of the principle of the arhythmic. 


he typical structure of reflexes, favors maximum ease and 


Arhyth- 


Rhythm, t 
facility of performance, but likewise induces unconsciousness. 
mical types of experience favor maximum awareness of response and 
correspondingly maximum illusion of power, but also a minimum 
degree of rapidity and ease. Art—which is first differentiated broadly 
from the bare perceptual on the one hand and from the bare conceptual 
on the other, in its union of the perceptual and conceptual is then 
shown to be further characterized by its peculiar and intimate blending 
of the two antagonistic principles of the rhythmical and the non- 
rhythmical. The compromise it effects between the two is shown to be 
a demonstration of the theory which the paper is designed to establish; 
and that theory is further considered, briefly in its office of solving 


certain of the typical and more complex of the problems of zsthetics. 


Early Free-Thinking Societies in America. I. WooppripGeE RILEY. 
The rise and fall of early free-thinking societies in America offer a 


pi ture of considerable interest. The background is that of eighteenth- 


I the 


century deism—with the neutral tints of unbelief; the shadows by 
dark forces of reaction Across this canvas march many figures 
rationalists like Franklin, ardent innovators like fr fferson, and a host 


of lesser figures—Frenchmen like Genet and his Jacobins, Anglo- 
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Americans like Thomas Paine and George Houston, plain Americans 
like Elihu Palmer with his Principles of Nature; radical English re- 


y 


formers like Robert Owen with his Declaration of Mental Independence, 
and ever opposing this army of free thinkers, the conservative ele- 
ments—heads of colleges, leaders of the bar, and, as particular de- 
fenders of the faith, the clergy of New England 

[he general histories of liberal thought fail to do justice to this sub- 
ject. They have traced the influence of prominent thinkers like 
Paine from the founding of the Theophilanthropical Society to the 
time of Lincoln’s early political career. They have described the men 
but not the means for the spread of free thinking. First came the 
French Jacobin societies connected with the Grand Orient of Paris 
and spread through the excitement due to the ‘French craze.’ These 
societies were speedily attacked in a series of ‘scarehead’ discourses 
such as the Rev. Joseph Lathrop’s A Sermon on the Dangers of the 
Times from Infidelity and Immorality and Especially from a Lately 
Discovered Conspiracy against Religion and Government. When ‘“‘the 
warhoop of the pulpit’’ died down there, other free-thinking societies 
arose. These were not of Gallic but British type. The earliest was 
the Deistical Society of the State of New York which opposed “all 
schemes of superstition and fanaticism claiming divine origin.’ Its 
organ was the New York Theophilanthropist—the name being given 
as “‘less frightful to fanatics.’’ This was succeeded by The Corres- 
pondent, ‘‘the first periodical ever published in the United States that 
publicly avows and defends Deism."’ In connection with this journal, 
the Free Press Association lectured against the absurdities of the 
Bible; and the Philosophical Library published radical works for which 
its editor, George Houston, had been imprisoned in England. From 
these organizations a host of free-thinking journals and societies arose, 
from the Herald of Heresy and the Spiritual Mustard Pot, to the Balti- 
more Association of Liberals and the Cincinnati Society for Mutual 
Instruction. 

Next Robert Owen stirred up the west. In his New Harmony 
Settlement, he attacked Puritanism and advocated a sort of positivis- 
tic communism with eugenic by-laws. Attacks on the conventional 
family and morality were followed by the activities of Owen's sons 
and the female republican “Fanny Wright.’’ Their party—the 
Free Enquirers—became discredited by mixing in politics and advo- 
cating a radical platform dubbed the ‘Infidel Ticket.” 

Further political complications arose with the anti-Masonic agi- 


tation of the 30's The Old English Free Masonry was charged with 
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being penetrated by French Illuminism. 1830, then, marked the 
beginning of the end of early free-thinking societies in America. 
Originally attacked because of their so-called atheistic tendencies, 
their secrecy was their final undoing, and their possible value as 
vehicles of rationalism disappeared in foolish mummery. From this 
time on the liberal-minded turned to New England Transcendentalism 


or French Eclecticism of the type of Cousin. 


The Empirical Correlation of Mental and Bodily Phenomena. GRACE 

A. DE LAGUNA. 

Even though we do not regard the phenomena of mind and body as 
belonging to distinct ontological orders, the problem of their empirical 
correlation is of prime importance. The familiar alternatives are: 
(1) the de facto correlation is complete; (2) the de facto correlation is 
incomplete—certain mental phenomena, particularly those involving 
valuation and meaning, have no corresponding neuroses. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to show that these alternatives are not really so 
exhaustive as they formally appear, and that neither adequately repre- 
sents the empirical facts. 

The first alternative is ambiguous, and has received various inter- 
pretations. The classic interpretation is that expressed by the term 
‘psycho-physical parallelism.’ It assumes that mental phenomena are 
correlated with definite mechanical or chemical processes occurring in 
the nervous system. (Cf. Tyndall's suggestion of possible corres- 
pondence between a left-handed spiral motion of brain molecules and 
the emotion of love.) This creates the paradox of parallelism: Two 
sets of phenomena, individuated and classified by utterly disparate 
principles, yet exhibit an intimate and universal correspondence. 
The problem as thus stated is evidently insoluble. The condition for 
the solution of the problem of mind-body relation would seem to be 
the exhibition of the two sets of phenomena as individuated and 
classified by the same set of principles. 

A second interpretation of the correlation-hypothesis may be dis- 
tinguished by the term ‘psycho-physiological parallelism.’ This 
supposes that a definite psychological phenomenon is always con- 
ditioned by a definite physiological activity, 7. e., the excitation of the 
same nervous elements, either sensory, central, or motor. Theoreti- 
cally the interpretation offers no decisive advantage over psycho- 
physical parallelism, since it presents a like ultimate mystery. 

An examination of the empirical evidence available in specific cases 
of emotion and perception indicates that the bodily changes correlated 


with these phenomena are not describable in terms of physiological 
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process, but in terms of behavioristic function. The central nervous 
system is not primarily a physiological organ. Its distinctive function 
is the regulation of the behavior of the individual in relation to his 
environment; and it is with its activities analyzed and classified with 
reference to the performance of this function that mental phenomena 
are empirically correlated. Different manifestations of an emotion, 
e. g., fear, are not classed together because of any physiological identity; 
indeed no definite set of identical physiological processes is discover- 
able. The common factor is identity of function. Psychologically 
the correlated experiences are classed together as ‘fear’ by means of 
the same principle. Similarly in perception. The experiencing of 
the ‘same’ perception on different occasions is not, so far as we can 
discover, conditioned by the excitation of identical nervous pathways, 
but by community of function in adjusting the individual to his envi- 
ronment. As psychological phenomena, perceptions, like emotions, 
can be classified and analyzed only by reference to the same community 
of function. As purely inner processes, the exclusive possession of 
individuals, they remain beyond the reach of scientific identification 


and description, and become mere unknowables. 


An Approach to the Mind-Body Problem. R. W. SELLARs. 
(The paper appears in full in this number of the REVIEW). 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Morale kantienne et morale humaine. Par F. SartTIaux. Paris, 

Hachette et Cie, 1917.—pp. vii, 463. 

One of the deplorable accompaniments of the war is the perversion 
of perspective and the ‘‘ Umwertung aller Werte”’ to which intense 
feeling has given rise even in the field of philosophical criticism. The 
Germans began by depreciating the achievements of English and 
French thinkers and glorifying their own philosophies as the most 
profound and noble expressions of the human soul. M. Félix Sartiaux 
pays them back, in part, in their own coin by weighing in the balance 
their greatest philosopher and finding him rather light in mental and 
moral weight. He repudiates “the intolerable and odious preten- 
sions’’ of the Germans to be a great creative people, the educator of 
the human race, and declares that far from being initiators, they have 
nearly always been mere imitators, in philosophy as everywhere else. 
He thinks that the day will come when it will be clearly understood 
how superficial has been the influence of German metaphysics and 
particularly of the Kantian system, how its value has been exaggerated 
and what a modest réle German thought has played in the history of 
general ideas. He feels that it is about time to put an end to the 
German intellectual propaganda which the French admiration for 
Kant has promoted, and to put the so-called sage of Kénigsberg in his 
proper place. That Kant’s ethics should have won such success in 
France is to him a singular fact, and he proposes to show how utterly 
repugnant this confused and ambiguous system really is to the French 
spirit, wholly lacking as it is in generous and esthetic elements and in 
the true appreciation of individuality, liberty, and humanity. It is 
true that Kant condemned falsehood, the violation of treaties, useless 
cruelty, the employment of treacherous methods in war, and the spirit 
of conquest and domination; but he deserves no special praise for that: 
these ideas formed part of the atmosphere of the eighteenth century. 
It is likewise true that Kant has condemned in advance the errors and 
pretensions into which an extreme self-confidence, a measureless pride, 
and the absence of a real civilization have carried Prussian Germany; 
but these judgments did not spring from the innermost principle of 
the Kantian ethics and are artificial additions to its thought. There 


is no relation between his principles and their applications. Although 
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the principles are represented as purely rational, they are the affir- 
mations of a mysticism which withdraws itself from the control of 
reason, while the applications are partly an apologia of liberal French 
ideas, partly a plaidoyer for Prussian absolutism. The Philosophy 
of Law and the treatise on Perpetual Peace have been largely derived 
from French sources and do not really form part and parcel of the 
Kantian philosophy. All this would have become perfectly clear, in 
the opinion of M. Sartiaux, if scholars had made an effort to discover 
the psychological and historical origins of Kantian ethics and had been 
able to distinguish in it the subjective elements and the contributions 
of the moralists and jurists from which it borrowed. 

M. Sartiaux emphasizes as a fact that Kant’s training was exclu- 
sively religious and metaphysical, representing a combination of Prot- 
estant Pietism and Wolffian rationalism. He was not a savant, nota 
scientist either in spirit or in achievement; neither a mathematician 
nor aphysicist nor a geologist nor a naturalist nor an economist nor 
a jurist nor an historian. Psychology was a closed book to him. It 
was metaphysics—his own metaphysics—that formed the center of 
his perspective. He speculates upon abstract notions whose meaning 
is not definitely determined and unfolds in logical form the relations 
in which they seem to stand. Revealing the attitude common to the 
religious soul and especially to Lutheran Pietism, he proceeds from 
unprovable assertions and in absolutistic fashion opposes them to one 
another. Knowledge is for him an ensemble of apriori and universal 
forms, united by necessary judgments, which the mind shut up in 
itself, as Kant in his own life, lays down in its seeming autonomy, which 
owe nothing whatever to experience, and which are applied to the 
external data without being able to interpenetrate them. The cate- 
gorical imperative plays the same réle with regard to moral ideas and 
the sentiments; under the guise of a subtle logic, the ethical system 
introduces the basal notions of Lutheran Protestantism. Then Kant 
constructs with pure entities of the mind and in the form of logical 
reasonings the world of physics and the world of morality, “a system 
of knowledge wholly grounded apriori upon pure concepts,’’—an 
enterprise which is chimerical, it being impossible to deduce the entire 
reality, physical and moral, from a few abstract principles. 

The Metaphysics of Virtue and the Philosophy of Law are nothing 
more than an amalgamation of the conceptions which divided Ger- 
man society in the last half of the eighteenth century: the moral ideas 
of Lutheran Christianism, the political ideas of enlightened despotism, 


and the moral-political ideas of French liberal philosophy. The 
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fundamental ideas of the Kantian ethics are at variance with all 
previous ethical thought. Kant aimed to be the Copernicus of ethics, 
pretending that its principles and true significance had been totally 
misunderstood by his predecessors. His system reverses the order 
in which philosophy and religion had conceived the relations of good- 
ness and duty, of man and the world, of the world and God. It with- 
draws goodness and duty from the field of investigation, and makes the 
good will absolute. It breaks the intimate connection which moral, 
religious, and rational thought has always established between virtue 
and happiness. It stands isolated in the tradition of humanity; 
Kantism and humanism are irreconcilable opposites. To understand 
this morality completely, there is need of a penetrating psychological 
and social study of Kant, of his character and his life, the materials 
for which are at hand but have not been sufficiently utilized. After 
giving us a critical exposition of Kant’s practical philosophy (pp. 
25-238) and showing in detail its relation to other systems,—its place 
in history (pp. 241-355)—M. Sartiaux presents ys with the results of 
such a study in a long final chapter, ‘‘ Kant and Prussian Mentality” 
(pp. 356-433), in which this philosophy stands revealed as a finished 
type of Prussian morality, ‘a well-authenticated product of the soil 
and of the nation in which it was developed.” 

The book is not an impartial and objective study of Kant but a 
passionate attack upon his intelligence and his learning, upon his 
fitness and training to be a teacher of mankind: indeed, even his char- 
acter is mercilessly analyzed and condemned, and his seemingly harm- 
less idiosyncrasies and habits held up to public ridicule and scorn. 
M. Sartiaux performs his work of destruction with such zeal and thor- 
oughness that the fair-minded reader cannot help but feel sorry for 
the dethroned philosophical monarch who had the misfortune to be 
born a Prussian. And yet the book deserves serious attention in 
those parts in which the author claims to have a better understanding 
of the subject than the many interpreters of the critical philosophy 
who have preceded him. Though the spirit of his work is violently 
antagonistic and at times abusive, it gives evidence of more than a 
superficial examination of Kant’s writings; it presents reasons for its 
conclusions, and reasons, whether the result of love or hate, must be 
reckoned with. Indignation sometimes writes verses, and it is not 
impossible that indignation may detect what a less ruffled temper 
ignores. However that may be, I have found the critical and his- 
torical parts of the book interesting, refreshing, and suggestive; in 


spite of its unsympathetic and hostile tone, I appreciate the force of 
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many of the writer's criticisms, although it seems plain to me that 
he does not do Kant full justice. One feels impelled in studying the 
volume to go over the ground again in the hope of reaching a deeper 
and clearer understanding than before of Kant’'s practical philosophy; 
and an author who can arouse a new interest in an old task has not 
labored altogether in vain. Indeed, it will be necessary, in view of 
our war experiences, to reéxamine much of the ethical literature not 
only of the German people but of other peoples. Ethical and political 
principles must stand the test of experience, and we do not come to a 
full understanding and appreciation of our values until they are tried 
by fire, honored in the breach as well as in the observance. History 
must be constantly re-written in the light of great new events—the 
history of thought no less than social and political history. And I 
wonder, in view of all that has happened within the last few years, 
whether Kant’s practical philosophy will cut such a sorry figure as it 
does in M. Sartiaux’s mind. It does not seem possible that a thinker 
who declared that nothing in this world is absolutely good except the 
good will, and who, after all, defined the good will as the will to bring 
about a social order of rational beings, a kingdom of ends, in which no 
one should be treated as a mere means but always as an end, can be 
interpreted as countenancing the flagrant breach of treaties, the viola- 
tion of international morality, and the relapse into barbarism of which 
the country of his birth stands condemned. Whatever may be the 
logic al and psy‘ hological defects of Kant’s ethical system and they 
are many—and however short Kant himself may at times have fallen 
of his ideal (he did not believe that sainthood could be attained in this 
world), he certainly never intended his categorical imperative to serve 
as a cloak for immoralism of the Prussian or any other type. Our 
author portrays him as “un vieux gargon prussien, as an egoist, full 
of himself, anti-social and anti-zsthetic, devoid of generosity and real 


moral distinction."’ ‘‘One does not find in his life a single trait of 


devotion or generosity. He never consecrated himself to a person or 
a cause."’ He prudently abstained from discussing questions of the 
internal and external politics of his day. ‘‘He showed no interest in 


his family nor did he lend material aid to any of his pupils or dis- 
ciples; we know the kind of reception he gave to Fichte, the greatest 
of these."” ‘‘He had the taste for ‘corporalism’ and blind authority 
of which the categorical imperative is a magnificent and absurd ex- 
pression. Like every good Prussian he possessed the fear and absolute 
respect which the august force of est iblished power inspires.” “He 


was exceedingly timorous, circumspect to the point of sacrificing what 
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appeared to be his strongest convictions to his tranquillity of mind.’ 
He could not brook intellectual opposition; he obstinately refused to 
enter into the ideas of other thinkers; indeed he was incapable of 
understanding philosophical thoughts other than his own. But even 
granting the faithfulness of this unattractive picture, can we say that 
it is a typically Prussian picture, and, what is more important, that it 
represents Kant's ideal of the perfect life? The question in which we 
are interested is not how did Kant live his life, but how did he think it 
ought to be lived? His failure to realize his ethical philosophy in 
practice is something which we mortals have no difficulty in under- 
standing; it is not, however, to be taken as an indication of what he 


actually believed and taught. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Leibniz. (Les Grands Philosophes.) Par Ctoprus Prat. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1915.—pp. vii, 375. 

The Abbé Piat, who has already contributed volumes on Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle to the Grands Philosophes series, of which he is 
the editor, is not unmindful of the fact that some persons will regard 
the publication of his book on Leibniz as inopportune, indeed as pre- 
mature. They will, he thinks, wonder why he did not await the 
appearance of the great edition of Leibniz’s works in preparation by 
the Academies of Paris and Berlin, without which perfect certitude 
concerning the views of this philosopher is presumed to be out of the 
question. However that may be, he is right in believing that students 
of the history of philosophy will not blame him for not delaying his 
own book until the publication of ‘la grande édition,’’ which could 
not have been completed, under ordinary circumstances, in less than 
twenty-five years, and the coming of which may now be postponed 
indefinitely. It is more than likely that Dr. Piat’s able and interesting 
work will prove of service even after the mass of manuscripts upon 
which eager scholars busied themselves before the war have been sub- 
jected to further scrutiny. It is possible, of course, that documents 
may be unearthed which will utterly transform our ideas of Leibniz’s 
philosophical teachings, but the chances are against it. From what 
we already know of his unpublished writings it seems that once he had 
formulated his theories he did not materially change them, and that 
he never abandoned the leading thoughts of his philosophy as they 
had been developed, let us say by the year 1675. (See Dr. Willy 
Kabitz, Die Philosophie des jungen Leibniz, 1909, and Professor Ivan 


lagodinski, Leibnitsiana elementa philosophie arcane de summa 
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rerum, 1913 This view Dr. Piat holds and helps to corroborate 
throughout his book by a wealth of references. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, discussing in turn the most 
important elements in the Leibnizian philosophy: Leibniz’s Aim; 
The Leading Principles; The Art of Invention; The Sciences; Matter 
and Thought; The Life of the Souls; The City of God; Leibniz’s Con- 
tribution to Eternal Philosophy. The author not only offers clear 
and comprehensive expositions of the different parts of the system, 
expositions which are based upon a careful and extensive study of the 
sources thus far available; he endeavors to trace the teachings to their 
origins, points out the difficulties and ambiguities which they present, 
and gives his estimate of their worth from the standpoint of his own 
philosophical creed. However the reader may differ from Dr. Piat in 
his interpretations and criticisms, he will, I believe, find this excellent 
work both helpful in his efforts to understand a great thinker and 
stimulating to his thought upon fundamental problems. 

Like so many philosophers preceding and following him, Leibniz was 
inspired by a great ethical ideal: his goal was nothing less than to 
re-unite mankind into one single family having the same science, the 
same religion, and the same language. This Renaissance ideal, Dr. 
Piat declares, became the guiding star of the thinker’s long and pro- 
digious activity; and the object of the new Leibniz volume is to show 
how and to what extent he accomplished the varied tasks that seemed 
necessary to the realization of his dream. The aim and the method 
were alike rationalistic: to establish the universal intelligibility of 
things by means of the great principles of reason, the principle of con- 
tradiction and the principle of sufficient reason. Yet not everything 
is governed by geometrical reason, as it were; in the field of fact or 
contingent truth, things ultimately depend on the principle of per- 
fection and order, the laws of nature being the result of the choice and 


the wisdom of God. Final causes are therefore useful not only to 
virtue and piety in ethics and natural theology, but still more in 
physics and particularly in biology, where they may lead to invention 


and to the discovery of new truths. That is, we cannot understand 


he world unless we view it also from the standpoint of goodness and 
beauty; God's necessary purpose in creating it was to produce the best 


{ all possible worlds, and from this purpose follow a number of impor- 


tant principles: the principle of economy, the principle of continuity, 
the principle of indiscernibles. Leibniz’s rationalism would therefore 
seem to include, in addition to logical necessity, the teleological con- 


ception of ethical and esthetic value. Dr. Piat is struck with the 
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robust and virginal faith which Leibniz professes toward reason: 
“He possesses both ‘the spirit of finesse’ and ‘ the geometrical spirit,’ 
happier than Descartes and Spinoza who had little but the latter and 
who understood almost nothing of the infinite and delicate complexity 
of things.”’ He is also impressed with the esthetic character of his 
doctrine. ‘‘He represents in particular a happy union of the Western 
spirit and the Greek spirit. His work has the boldness and the power 
of our Gothic cathedrals, but at the same time it recalls the wholly 
rational grace of the Parthenon.’’ Nevertheless, in his discussion of 
the Leibnizian logic, which is an art of invention rather than an art 
of demonstration, Dr. Piat finds that ‘‘ Leibniz has granted too much 
to the geometrical spirit and too little to the spirit of ‘finesse,’ whose 
value, however, he appreciated. It may be said that he did not suffi- 
ciently guard against the premature boldness of the Renaissance nor 
against the influence of the decadent scholasticism of his time, al- 
though he was not sparing in his criticisms of ‘ce fatras d’inutilités’ 
with which he did not wish the youth to be burdened. Seen from this 
aspect, Leibniz is still ‘a man of the sixteenth century.’”’ 

Dr. Piat holds that Leibniz had two philosophies; of one of them he 
spoke to every comer, the other he sometimes formulated in certain 
writings but did not disclose to any one. In the New Essays, the 
Theodicy, and the Monadology we find the doctrine of the good God 
who is sovereignly free and made the world from love of the best. 
In certain other treatises' we find the complete affirmation of all the 
Spinozistic principles. This conflict of opinion is explained by our 
author as diplomacy on the philosopher's part (p. 354). In his pub- 
lished writings he never discarded the ideas which he had developed 
before the appearance of Spinoza’s Ethics; indeed, he continued to 
present them without even suppressing the equivocations which they 
contained. In some of the numerous summaries of his monadism he 
frankly declares himself in favor of universal determinism, as frankly 
as does Spinoza; but into whatever form he translates his thought it 
always remains the same. For the moral necessity to which he so 
frequently refers is in the last analysis nothing but a softened form of 
absolute necessity. This fact becomes apparent when we take the 
trouble to remove the diplomatic verbal shell. There is, in other 
words, no new Leibniz to discover. What the unpublished writings 
can still clear up is certain traits of the life and character of the man 
and his intimate manner of working (pp. 291-2). His determinism, 
ever present though unavowed, has deeper points of contact than those 
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which belong to his theory of will. His philosophy since the appear- 
ance of the Ethics was completely impregnated with the leading ideas 
contained in that book. “In spite of the orthodoxy of his formulas, 
Leibniz remained to the end a prisoner of the genius of the Hague”’ 
(p. 258). 

I do not think that Dr. Piat’s conclusions are inevitable, even upon 
the basis of his own exposition of the Leibnizian philosophy. In the 
light of Leibniz’s refusal to surrender the hegemony to ‘the geometric 
reason’ and of his emphasis upon teleological and ethical categories 
as essential to a rational understanding of things, the uncharitable 
judgment which our author pronounces upon the thinker who labored 
all his life long to overcome the opposition between mechanism and 
teleology, .eterminism and freedom, seems unjust. In nearly every 
field he sought to reconcile the contending parties, and he suffers the 
common fate of the peace-maker at the hands of his critic. He re- 
garded as untenable Spinoza’s theory of absolute determinism: to 
interpret nature we must have recourse to final causes; behind nature 
stands ‘the law of the best.’ The cosmic process depends upon the 
choice and wisdom of God; he willed the best of all possible worlds; 
having willed such a world, it could not be otherwise than itis. ‘‘Meta- 
physically speaking, he could have chosen or made what was not the 
best; but morally speaking, he could not have done so.”’ He is actuated 
by the love of the good. ‘‘The good, and even the best, inclines him 
to act; but it does not necessitate him, for his choice does not render 
impossible that which is contrary to the best. . . . There is therefore 
in God liberty, free not only from constraint but even from necessity. 
I mean from metaphysical necessity, for it is a moral necessity that 
the sage is obliged to choose the best’’ (Theodicée, 230). “The de- 
crees of God are always free, although God is always led to them by 
reasons which consist in the view of the good: for to be necessitated 
morally by wisdom, to be obliged by the consideration of the good, is 
to be free, is not to be necessitated metaphysically. And meta- 
physical necessity alone. as we have remarked many times, is opposed 
to liberty’’ (7b., 236). Leibniz is here trying to show that the willing 
of a rational personal being, motivated as it is by the love of the good, 
is something quite different from the action of the Spinozistic God. Dr. 
Piat himself seems to see this in his interpretation of Leibniz’s theory 
of the will: ‘‘God is not a brutal force which manifests itself in an 
infinite number of infinite attributes, as Spinoza imagined; he is a 
personal being. Now the perfection of the personal being does not 


consist in undergoing mechanically the action of the best. It con- 
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tains something more spontaneous, and for that very reason nobler: 
it is the free and indefectible love of the good" (p. 271). Leibniz 
seeks to make his meaning clear in many ways; thus, in the Theodicy 
he says: ‘To say that one cannot do a thing only because one does not 
will to do it, is to do violence to the meaning of the terms. The sage 
wills only the good: is it servitude when the will acts according to 
wisdom? And can one be less a slave than when one acts from one’s 
own choice, following the most perfect reason? . . . Slavery comes 
from without, it leads to what displeases, and above all to what dis- 
pleases with reason: the force of others and our own passions make us 
slaves. God is never moved by anything outside of himself, no more 
is he subject to inner passions, and he is never led to anything which 
could displease him” (Theodicée, 228). In the same way Leibniz 
refuses to accept a mechanical kind of determinism for the human will. 
He rejects the freedom of indifference, it is true: the will, he sees, has 
its motives; it would not be intelligible if this were not so. But the 
will cannot be necessitated although it can be inclined; “‘ the free will 
is a spontaneity that knows itself, spontaneitas intelligentis."’ Leib 
niz’s theory of the will may be untenable; it may be inconsistent with 
much else that the philosopher taught; and interpreters of his doctrine 
may choose to label it determinism; but it is a different kind of deter- 
minism from that which he combats. At any rate, it is possible to 
understand him without accusing him of hypocrisy and diplomacy. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. By CHARLES A. ELLWoop. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1917.—pp. xii, 343. 
Professor Ellwood states in his preface that this book is “a simplifi- 

cation and systematization of the theories presented’’ in his Sociology 

in its Scientific Aspects. Those who are familiar with his writings 
will recall that his point of view is that of the functional psychology 
of Angell. He is definitely opposed to behaviorism, and has no fear 
of the concept of consciousness. Mechanism in his opinion has yet to 
demonstrate its validity for psy hic and social processes: ~ we cannot 
understand such a thing as value apart from consciousness.” <A 
society he would define, not in any purely objective terms, but as 

‘‘any group of individuals who carry on a common life by means of 

mental interaction.” ‘‘Sympathetic introspection” is to him, ‘ ‘after 

deduction from ascertained laws and principles of psychology, prob- 


ably our chief instrument at the present time for the psychological 
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analysis of existing social life.”’ Professor Ellwood’s conception of 
the function of consciousness is the orthodox functional one that con- 
sciousness secures the adaptation of behavior at times of change. 

The fundamental topics with which the book deals from this con- 
servative point of view are the problems of social unity, of social con- 
tinuity, of normal or gradual social change and of abnormal or sudden 
social change. The author prefaces his discussion of these themes 
with a chapter on Organic and Social Evolution and one on Human 
Nature and Human Society. In the former, after considering the 
biological factors that have led to the forms of animal asso iation, 
he points out that the intellect is the distinctively human element in 
human social life. In the latter, he first rejects as inadequate or false 
the passive, hedonistic, egoistic and individualistic theories of human 
nature in favor of that which regards the individual as “a self-active 
unit, fashioned by the forces of an organic evolution which has been 
at the same time a social evolution’’; and then treats of the réles of 
instinct, habit, feeling and intellect, in human society. Instincts are 
the primary forces in the social life; habit is the basis of all the higher 
forms of social organization; feeling represents the individualistic 
element; intellect is concerned with adaptation and change. 

Social unity is discussed in two chapters. The factors which affect 
it are grouped under seven heads: external environment, biological 
conditions, instincts, habits, feelings, ideas, and institutions of social 
control. The chapter on social continuity considers the functions of 
heredity, the continuity of physical environment, custom, and social 
tradition in securing the permanency of social organizations, and 
treats briefly of the causes of social stagnation and social assimilation. 
In the chapter on ‘‘Social Change Under Normal Conditions,”’ uncon- 
scious changes, produced by the processes of organic evolution, alter- 
ations of environment, unconscious failures to imitate exactly, are 
distinguished from conscious changes, whose mechanism rests funda- 
mentally on free public discussion. Whenever anything interferes 
with such free developments of public opinion, we have the conditions 
for revolution, or sudden social change; a process which involves great 
waste, because when the acquired habits and standards of society are 
broken down, there is nothing but animal instinct to fall back upon, 
and society tends to drop to the animal level. 

The remainder of the book is occupied with the relations of instinct 
to intelligence in social life, the rdle of imitation, suggestion, and sym- 
pathy, and with the topics of “‘Social Order,’’ “‘Social Progress,’’ and 


“The Nature of Society."” The system of ethics advocated takes as 
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its ideal ‘not a perfect individual, but a perfect society consisting of 
all humanity.’’ The author's ideal of social progress he calls the 
sociological ideal: it considers all kinds of conditions, physical and 
geographical, biological, economic, and the psychological influences 
of ideas and standards. And his conception of society he terms psy- 
chological, in accordance with “modern psychology,’’ which “takes 
fully into account not only the strictly psychic elements in human be- 
havior, but also biological conditions and forces.”’ 

There is little to criticise in the book, measured by the tasks which 
it delimits for itself. We have thus far had only one work on social 
psychology written by a psychologist; namely, McDougall's. Pro- 
fessor Ellwood is himself, of course, primarily a sociologist, but it is to 
the credit of his book that the psychologist can be on the whole so well 
satisfied with it. In reading Ross, for example, one is again and again 
irritated at being led straight up to a real psychological problem, only 
to watch the author dodge it and make his escape by a by-path. Oc- 
casionally Professor Ellwood disappoints us in a similar way. For 
instance, in tracing the origin of revolutions, he explains the reversions 
of civilization to lower levels as due to the decay of the ideal standards 
and controls, but he does not suggest to us what causes such decay: 
Patrick's ‘fatigue’ theory, which he rejects as not in accord with 
the facts of history, is at least a psychological theory. Again, 
where the influence of leaders is invoked as an explanation of social 
changes, one wants to know what is influencing the leaders. When 
in discussing sex differences the author says, ‘Connected with the 
primary and secondary physical differences between the sexes are, 
undoubtedly, certain differences in their native reactions. All ex 
periments made upon the original tendencies of man indicate that 
this is the case,"’ the reviewer is puzzled to know where the experi- 
mental literature thus referred to may be found. 

The chief addition which the thought of the present reviewer would 
make to Professor Ellwood’s analysis concerns the function of the 
intellect in social evolution. As the author points out, human social 
organization differs from that of the lower animals by the presence of 
the intellectual factor. But he writes as if that which the intellect 
accomplishes for human society were summed up in what may be called 
the tools of social organization; abstractions, means of communica- 
tion, education, modes of governmental control. The reviewer has 


tried elsewhere! to emphasize the truth that the great intellectual 


1 “The Social Psychology of Man and the Lower Animals."" Essays in Honor 


of FE. B. Titchener. 
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influence which has transformed animal into human society is that 
function of imagination which may be called ejective consciousness, 
the ability not merely to feel for others, or to feel as we think others 
feel, but to feel with accurate insight as others really do feel. The 
transformation occurs on a far deeper level than that of the adaptation 
of means to ends, or even that of the construction of general principles 
through the power of abstraction. 
MARGARET FLoY WASHBURN. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Community: A Sociological Study. R. M. Mclver. Macmillan and 

Co., London, 1917.—pp. xv, 437. 

Dr. Mclver’s book is a philosophical refreshment. It is a long re- 
freshment, but a refreshment nevertheless. To be sure, there are 
elements which a sociologist would doubtless like to have seen added 
to the feast and which would not have been without benefit to the 
philosopher: a more evident hospitality to inductive researches in 
social organization and experiment, particularly to that most signifi- 
cant type of modern social research, the social survey; a more constant 
sense of the phylogenetic aspects of social life; a keener feeling for the 
more recent developments in normal and abnormal psychology; a 
greater attention to economic influences. One has the feeling that 
Dr. McIver is a penetrating thinker who is unfortunately too exclu- 
sively a thinker. He has in him, in other words, a shade too much of 
the speculative bias of the neo-Hegelians whom he abominates, but 
with whom, apparently, he has lived overlong. But a feast is a feast; 
and in these days when meatless meals are rather the rule than other- 
wise in sociologi al ventures, so rich a diet is to be received with thank- 
ful acclaim. 

Dr. MclIver is strong where his strength will be most appreciated 
by the schools of philosophy and political science that are coming 
increasingly into favor. He disposes effectively of the long-regnant 
Hegelian view that the State is the limit of community and that all 
other associations are but elements of the State. Such a view, he 
shows, is contradicted not only by the whole evolution of the modern 
state, but by the obvious fact of associations of interests that overleap 
state boundaries. ‘Community,’ in short, is the larger order; the 


State is but a peculiarly authoritative association within it. “Com- 


munity, therefore, and not the State, is the ‘world the Spirit has made 


for itself.’ ‘The Spirit’ does not isolate itself in States, as Hegel's 


account assumes. The growth of civilization means the growth of 
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ever-widening community, the ‘realization’ of social interests beyond 
the limits of politically independent groups. Society widens and a 
sense of community grows.”’ Such a distinction between community 
and State is obviously of prime importance for a proper understanding 
of international relations, since upon the assumption of the identity of 
the two ‘‘we have no social unity among the nations until they are 
absorbed within a world state." The author points us away from the 
dangerous illusion of a monistic world state, holding us to a pluralism 
(federation) of political unities that is embosomed in the wider inter- 
relationship of world community. 

Again Dr. Mclver falls in with the strong tendency of modern 
philosophical and political thinking in his vigorous handling of certain 
social and political abstractions that have passed for statements of 
fact. The chief and captain of them, that society is more than its 
members, he shows to be nothing less than a revival of the Middle Age 
realistic notion that the type exists by itself. Again, the abstraction 
is reached by a subtle process of hypostatizing relations. We come 
to think of social relations as literally t#es—somehow outside the 
beings they bind together—and of ‘society’ therefore as that which 
is persons plus relations. As a matter of fact “‘the ties exist in the 
personality of each and there alone.”’ Closely allied to this sox iety- 
greater-than-the-sum-of-its-members abstraction is the organic ab- 
straction. It is ‘an analogy,’”’ says Dr. McIver, ‘‘ which has wrought 
harm not only in the study of general sociology, but in ethics, politics, 
psychology and economics as well.’’ He proceeds to dispose of the 
analogy with a frank directness that is refreshing when one remembers 
how sociologists and social philosophers, awed by the looming shadows 
of past worthies, have stuttered and stumbled in their effort to adjust 
themselves to its claims. ‘‘ There is one essentia! difference between 
a community and an organism which destroys all real analogy. An 
organism is or has—according as we interpret it—a single center, a 
unity, a life, a purpose or consciousness which is no purpose or con 
sciousness of the several parts but only of the whole. A community 
consists of a myriad centers of life and consciousness, of true autono- 
mous individuals who are merged in no such corporate unity, whose 
purposes are lost in no such corporate purpose.” 

Proceeding, he disposes of the mischievous abstraction of the 
‘social mind.’ ‘Community’ is no greater mind, but is created by 
that activity of men’s minds in which they relate themselves inces 


santly to one another. ‘Shall we ever,’ he sighs, ‘‘learn to study 


” 
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society directly in itself and not in the distorting mirror of analogy 
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The difficulty, of course, is that these abstractions based on false 
analogy lead to utterly false antitheses between the individual and 
society, which in their turn lead to needless and to false efforts at 
reconciliation. When we cast aside the abstractions and look at the 
social facts, we discover a law which is the “‘key to the whole process 
of social development,’ the law, namely, that “socialization and 
indi, idualization are the two sides of a single process.” 

It is impossible in brief space to discuss the very careful and illumi- 
nating exposition of personality in its individual and social aspects 
which is the subject matter of Chapter III. The philosopher will find 
here matter worth while. 

Apart from the Introduction, which is concerned with general 
matters of definition and demarcation of the sociological task, the 
book is divided into two parts: (1) An Analysis of Community; and 
(2) Primary Laws of the Development of Community. The first 
part is concerned in the main with the dissipation of fallacies and with 
the distinction between and correlation of community, associations 
and institutions. The second part is interesting to the philosopher, 
particularly for its penetrating discussion of the criteria of social 
development. ‘‘Evolutionary science,’’ says the author, “is con- 
cerned not with the history of the world but with the history of se- 
lected elements of the world. Take away the idea of development, 
leave only the idea of process, and evolutionary science would become 
a mere reflection of the myriad inchoate contradictory processes of 
nature.’ What then, he asks, shall we call the development of com- 
munity? Examining various criteria more or less widely supported 
(complexity, differentiation of structure, etc.), he rejects them. ‘“‘We 
are thus driven from structure to life in our search for criteria of de- 
velopment. Differentiation that furthers life is development.”’ 
But what does it mean to further life? The answer must be, he an- 
swers, in terms of psychology. We omit here the interesting steps of 
the argument and give only the significant conclusion: ‘“‘Our concern 
is with the directly social criteria; and of these the most important 
discoverable by the application of these [psychological] methods are 
the following: the power to understand and estimate the 
claims of others in comparison with our own; the power to enter into 
more and more complex relations, the autonomy attained by the 
individual in these relations with his fellows, and his sense of responsi- 
bility towards others within these relations. These are all qualities 
entirely absent in the earliest stages and activities of conscious life, 


and slowly acquired in some degree by all educable beings. They are 
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the social qualities first diminished under the influence of organic 
or psychical influences which totally derange organic and psychical 
life. They are also the social qualities which seem to suffer most 
when old age mocks at maturity and declines to second childhoed. 
For all these reasons we seem justified in regarding them as criteria 
of the general development of the social life of each.” 

As excellent as anything in the book is the fine understanding of 
the problem and scope of ethics. ‘“‘It is a false view of ethics which 
limits its interest to a few social questions specially singled out as 
‘moral.’ Every question of values is a moral question and every 
purpose of men is relative to a value. Ethical activity is thus pecu- 
liarly comprehensive. It is not a species of activity codrdinate with 
economic or political or even religious activity. ... It is not a 
specific type of activity at all, for it may be revealed in all the specific 
types. Ethical activity is wider in its range than any other, it is 
literally universal, revealed in every activity of life. In its pure form 
it is the most intimate and individualized and free of all activities, and 
it makes unending demands on every social organization.”’ 

The final chapters of the book are devoted to the statement and 
elaboration of what the author calls the second and third laws of com- 
munal development, viz., “‘the correlation of socialization and com- 
munal economy”; and “the correlation of socialization and control 
of environment.”’ Into the intricate argumentation of these chapters 
we will not enter, except to refer to the philosophically fresh treat 
ment of the processes of economic antagonism, competition and 
coéperation. 

In conclusion, the reviewer cannot too highly recommend the book 
as a work of careful scholarship and penetrating thought. It belongs 
as truly in the field of philosophy as in the field of sociology and is an 
excellent example of the rapprochmeni which should be increasingly 
in evidence among the workers in these two fields. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


A Social Theory of Religious Education. By GrorGe ALBERT COE. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917.—pp. xiii, 361. 
Conservative and laggard as educational institutions generally 

have been in the matter of reshaping their ideals, methods, and cur- 

ricula, the traditionalism and inertia of those educational agencies 
which may be termed religious have nevertheless been conspicuous. 


Those only who are intimately familiar with the latter can adequately 
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appreciate the pressing need for a clear, thorough, and comprehensive 
presentation of the reforms necessary if religious education is to be 
permeated by the social consciousness and spirit of today and is to 
factor in the realization of that ideal of ‘the kingdom of God’ which 
has increasingly and ever more firmly won its way in modern thought. 
This need Professor Coe’s volume meets, and unquestionably with 
distinct success. 

The ideal espoused by Professor Coe does not center about the 
stimulation of ‘good feelings,’ but about the formation of proper social 
relationships. Its insistence is upon righteous modes of life no less 
than upon the inculcation of even such undeniably desirable attitudes 
as that of loyalty. Conversion in the traditional sense of certain 
creeds is regarded as indubitable evidence of defective aims and 
methods. Yet conversion of one sort is represented as imperative: 
the conversion of a “largely unjust”’ into a ‘wholly just” social 
order (p. 64) 

The program offered is not a patchwork. It does not simply add 
new to already existing subjects or methods of study and teaching, or 
merely multiply the number of tasks and duties. It presents a fresh 


view of the entire field from the point of view of the requirements of a 


social interpretation of religion, or rather, to speak more accurately, 
of Christianity... It advocates thoroughgoing and wide-reaching 
modifications affecting all the various agencies of education available 
to the Christian church. 

The discussion is characterized by definiteness, frankness of criti- 
cism, and sanity of judgment; it is replete with such data and such 
suggestions of a thoroughly concrete and practical sort as can be ex- 
pected only of one possessing the extensive first-hand experience of 
Professor Coe. Perhaps, however, those who read the book either at 
a few sittings or chapter by chapter at brief intervals, will find it some- 
what diffuse. To such also the repetitions of thought, and even of 
expression, as well as the frequently recurring exposition of the social 
point of view, may prove somewhat wearisome. One may hazard 
the guess that these limitations, such as they may be, reflect the direct 
transference to the printed page of features desirable in the case of 
classroom expositions of a subject, in connection with which students 
manifest a pronounced tendency to lapse to a traditional, non-social 
standpoint. Professor Coe organizes his subject-matter into five 


parts as follows: ‘‘The Social Standpoint in Modern Education,” 


1 The propriety or advisability of identifying ‘Christian’ education, which the 
I I : ' 


volume primarily discusses, with ‘religious’ education may be questioned. 
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“The Social Interpretation of Christianity Requires Social Recon- 
struction in Religious Education,” ‘‘The Psychological Background 
of a Socialized Religious Education,”” ‘‘The Organization of a So- 
cialized Religious Education,” ‘“ Existing Tendencies in Christian 
Education viewed from the Social Standpoint.’”” With this schemati- 
zation of material it is almost inevitable that certain problems appear 
more than once. Professor Coe has, as he tells us (p. 10), striven for 
concreteness, and in this he has succeeded well; it may be doubted, 
however, whether there were necessary quite such sacrifices in its behalf 
as he has felt free to offer. 

So far as the point of view and the general background of the dis- 
cussion are concerned, or its psychological or philosophical aspects, 
the author neither makes nor implies a claim to originality. Society, 
it is throughout implied, is not an abstraction, nor is it a reality 
transcending the concrete relationships of individuals. Conversely, 
the individual attains to self-conscious personality only in and through 
the process by which social relationships are established, and he finds 
the meaning and reality of his life in the extension and purification of the 
relationships thus begun. Psychology and history alike point the way 
to that society which was once but a vision of Christianity’s, but which 
now, wherever the spirit of the latter has attained to intelligent self-con- 
sciousness, has become a program. The ideal is an ethical democracy, 
or, ina phrase which Professor Coe accepts, a democracy of God. In his 
foreword (p. viii), as well as in later pages, the principle is described as 
“that of a divine-human industrial democracy.” While, however, it 
is suggested at various times that industrial, and economic, democrati- 
zation is necessarily included in the program for the realization of a 
democracy of God, it is nowhere shown that the former is the full 
equivalent of the latter. Moreover, one is at a loss to determine the 
precise significance of the description ‘divine-human’ or ‘of God.’ 
Just how this differs from simply ‘human’ or ‘ethical’ is never made 
clear. The term ‘God’ is frequently used in such a way as toimply a 
distinct personality. In the descriptions of duties and relationships, 
however, and in the statements as to proper aims of a socialized pro- 
gram of religious education, we discover as the socit none but humans. 
We are directed to find God by attending to “the things that the 
Father loves, that is, the persons who are the supreme objects of 
). Now, doubtless it is true even of a human 


divine solicitude”’ (p. 73). 


‘ 
individual that the best way of ‘finding,’ or at least of knowing, him 
is by attending to the things he loves. Professor Coe, however, would, 


I imagine, be the last to say that such attention is a full account of our 
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social relations or of our obligations toward any human individual. 
Why, then, does he not frankly recognize and face the fact that, if 
God exists as an individual, our relations and duties toward him can 
likewise not be defined simply in terms of the objects of the Father’s 
love, that is, our fellow-humans? Sometimes the discussion implies 
that the latter are not so much the objects of the Father's love as, in 
their deepest nature, the very objectification or incarnation of God, so 
that love of them is love of God. In this event, the relations of men to 
men are not adequately characterized by the popular mind or by the 
misguided, non-social religious thought which, contrasting them with 
the sacred, terms them ‘human.’ They are ‘divine-human.’ And yet, 
one of a positivistic trend might ask, Why use the language necessi- 


2 


tated by a false premise and point of view? If there are aspects of our 
relations with one another that have escaped the attention of the popu- 
lar consciousness or the description of certain religious thinkers, why 
not simply correct and enlarge the conception ‘human’ instead of im- 
plicitly accepting the inadequate, if not false, conception such as occurs 
when the relationships of man to man are termed ‘divine-human’? 
That some of those who are championing a social interpretation—for 


they frequently seem to shy at the word ‘re-interpretation’—of Chris- 
tianity—manifest a tendency to run with the hare and to hunt with the 
hounds is only too true. It is, therefore, all the more regrettable that 
a writer of Professor Coe’s penetration and courage did not more 
thoroughly free his discussion from ambiguities connected with the 
terms ‘God,’ ‘divine-human,’ and ‘human.’ 

As indicated, then, the author’s theory and program of religious 
education are based upon “the idea of incarnation-—that God makes 
himself known to us in concrete human life” (p. 113). The further 
limitations that suggest themselves in connection with the acceptance 
of this standpoint as sufficiently comprehensive are: (1) It does not 
give sufficient emphasis, at least in the exposition before us, to those 
various aspects of religion which Orientals refer to as ‘the cultivation 
of the inner life,’ which mystics have so on -sidedly yet so clearly 
recognized, which Eucken and other activists have done so much to 
} 


which many others have in mind when describing religion 


reveal, anc 
as a personal possession no less than as their own souls’ aspiration. 
(2) It fails to appreciate that ‘God is incarnate’ in nature; hence it 
overlooks the educational possibilities inherent in the various sorts of 


attitudes and reactions—esthetic and otherwise—toward the world 


of trees, clouds, lakes, rivers, mountains, and fields. 3) It neglects 
the fact that the religious consciousness is concerned with nothing less 
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than the ultimate fate of all those things which it regards as supremely 
significant, with the relation of existence to accepted values, with issues, 
therefore, that are truly cosmic. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that religion, whatever else it 
may be, is also social and that the social aspects of religious education 
have been as stupidly as they have been universally neglected. For 
bringing these into clear perspective, enforcing their claims upon pro- 
cedure no less than theory, and richly supplying suggestions of a 
thoroughly constructive sort, the author of the present volume de- 
serves the gratitude of all that growing number who are interested in 
the important tasks of religious education. 


EDWARD L. SCHAUB. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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On Causation, with a Chapter on Belief. By Cuartes A. Mercier. London, 

Longmans, Green, and Company, 1916.—pp. xii, 228. 

This book isa product of militant common-sense; and common-sense, in logic 
as in fiction, has little use for the neutral grays of everyday life; it likes its 
villains to be real angels of darkness. The fiend in human form who dominates 
this story is the logician. With a stupidity which quite achieves the level of 
malice, the logician since the days of Mill has involved every phase of causation 
in chaos and dark night, until in despair the author had to let in the light him- 
self. The logician can hardly be expected to admit that this portrait is a true 
likeness, but if he is blessed with a sense of humor, he may be content to leave 
his revenge to nemesis. Perhaps he will be satisfied when he finds the light- 
bringer deriving cause from the fact that we cannot imagine a change to be 
* produced’ without action upon the thing changed (p. 43). While he is strug- 
gling to set the bounds to what we can imagine, the logician will perhaps be 
puzzled to imagine the difference between producing a change and causing one. 

rhe strength of the book lies in the fact that the author conceives the prob- 
lem of causation in the light of a rather definite situation. As a physician he 
has been keenly conscious of the ambiguity of such phrases as ‘causes of death,’ 
‘causes of insanity,’ and the serious practical difficulties which the physician 
faces in reporting upon such ‘causes’ or in testifying before the courts in cases 
involving criminal or other responsibility. The value of the book, both to 
the physician and the logician, would have been enhanced if the chapter on 
“Causes of Death, Causes of Insanity’’ had been made more explicitly the 
center of the discussion rather than a corollary to a theory of causation which 
professes to be universal. The author does not perceive that the difficulties 
which he finds in the logicians’ treatment of cause arise in the main from their 
effort to discuss this concept as if it had a single meaning applicable to all 
situations. The fact is that the uses of causation are so various that any 
single definition is sure to result in confusion somewhere. 

[he main device which the author uses to clarify ‘cause’ is a sharpening of 
the distinctions between such terms as effect and result, agent, cause, condition, 
and reason. Of these distinctions the one which he uses most is that between 
condition as a passive state and cause as an activity. Unfortunately the dis- 
tinction between activity and passivity is not clearer than that which he intends 
to clarify by it. He says, for example, that it would be inaccurate to say that 
the earth causes a stone to fall, but perfectly accurate to say that an action of 
the earth (its power of attraction) causes the stone to fall (p. 56). The earth 
is an agent and gravity is an action, though the distance between the earth 
and the stone is a passive state (p. 57). But surely, of the three factors which 
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the physicist would distinguish here, time, distance, and mass, it is purely 
arbitrary to say that one is more active or more passive than another. And 
where is the appropriateness of calling the earth’s attraction (which is really 
nothing but a name) an action? Are we to think of the earth as pulling the 
stone, like a man reeling in a fish? We know, of course, that anything which 
can intelligibly be called the pull of gravity is exactly the same (the distance 
between the earth and the stone being the same) whether the stone falls or not. 
In other words, it is a permanent condition and is perfectly passive so long as 
the stone is not released. 

The truth is that whether any given factor is said to be active or passive 
depends mainly upon the purpose of the observer. Active and passive are 
categories primarily of human conduct, attitudes of body or mind in behavior, 
which are carried over into our interpretation of events not belonging to con- 
duct. While it is doubtful whether there is anything like consistency in our 
usage, it appears in general that any factor is thought of as active when it is 
regarded as the changing or changeable factor in a complex of conditions and 
causes. Dr. Mercier considers it wrong to speak of occupation as a cause of 
disease, occupation being a passive condition and not an action. Does this 
mean more than that a physician commonly finds it impossible to change his 
patient’s occupation, particularly since the patient does not usually come to 
the doctor until his occupation has done the damage? If a legislator were 
urging the passage of a bill requiring factories to install fans to carry away the 
dust from brass-polishing wheels, why should anyone object to saying that he 
wished to remove a cause of tuberculosis? Dr. Mercier fully recognizes that 
among the several causes of any event we can distinguish the cause only by 
reference to purpose. He might have noticed the same fact about the dis- 
tinction between active and passive. If he had, he would have perceived that 
he must go still farther to find the means of clarifying cause and effect. 

The most definitely useful chapter in the book is the restatement of the 
methods of determining causal relation. One may cheerfully admit that the 
writers of text-books on logic have been far too content to repeat Mill’s canons, 
and moreover to repeat them as if they were descriptive of actual procedure 
instead of forms for testing validity, which is the way in which Mill seems 
mainly to have regarded them. Dr. Mercier’s list of nine methods is sugges- 
tive, though it is formed on no very definite principle, includes much that has 
no more reference to cause than to other relations, and is certainly less novel 
than the author imagines. In point of theory, Dr. Mercier’s list of methods 
suffers from the most serious defect of Mill’s methods: He does not take ac- 
count of the fact that any of the methods is only a way of choosing between the 
members of a disjunction and therefore has to assume that the disjunction is 
made before the method is applied. It is the vice of commonsense to suppose 
that nature presents itself with things and their actions duly labeled for our 


selection. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
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The Essentials of Philosophy. By R.W.SELLARS. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, I917.—pp. x, 30I. 

The possible approaches to philosophy are sufficiently numerous to welcome 
any brief and well-written statement of philosophical problems which may be 
placed in the beginner’s hands. This volume of Professor Sellars on The 
Essentials of Philosophy introduces the student to philosophy by way of the 
well-worn, if tangled pathway of epistemological criticism and reflection. One 
starts with the common-sense view of the world, one sees the breakdown of 
natural realism, the rise of representative realism, of subjectivism (miscalled 
idealism) and of scepticism. After twelve pages devoted to Kant, the author 
devotes the bulk of the book to an exposition of critical realism, and its appli- 
cation to some of the more important issues of epistemology and metaphysics, 
leading to three chapters on the problem of mind, and a final chapter on “ The 
Place of Values.”’ 

The book is well written, moving straight along with clarity and brevity. 
To those who rely upon brief manuals, the book should make a distinct appeal. 
The present reviewer comes away from a perusal of the book with two reflec- 
tions. First, his conviction is strengthened that our students should read 
continuously in the classics in philosophy rather than in amy brief text-book. 
Secondly, he wonders whether, for the beginner or for the mature student, the 
‘essentials of philosophy’ would not include more of such idea-systems as 
have influenced and do still influence men’s judgments about politics, ethics 
and religion. This book, excellently well written as it is, seems to the reviewer 
a bit top-heavy in epistemology. But it may well secure a place for itself 
among the briefer introductions to philosophy which have come from the press 
in recent years. 

GEORGE P. ADAMs. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


L’Education des Adolescents au XX®* Siécle, I11® partie; Education morale: 
le Respect Mutuel. Par PIERRE DE CouBERTIN. F. Alcan, Paris, 1917.— 
Pp. 104. 

This brief discussion of moral education forms only a part of the author’s 
treatment of the education of youth. He has previously published a similar 
volume on physical and another on mental education. Of the three this one 
is of greatest inherent as well as of greatest momentary interest. The burden 
of his argument is that, lacking a common and universal faith, and fearing the 
indifference and separatism of ‘tolerance,’ we must find a practical basis of 
unity somewhere between the two extremes. This basis is the idea of mutual 
respect. His chapters deal with the concrete application of the idea of mutual 
respect to the fields of religion, economics, politics, and domestic affairs. The 
final chapter is addressed to the task of training in loyalty or conscientiousness. 
The idea of mutual respect appears to be ‘tolerance’ in the narrow sense plus 
a feeling of human solidarity. This solidarity can be secured by an analysis 


which will show that the differences in religious belief, economic position, 
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et cetera are really superficial differences based upon a common faith or a 
common need. In the case of religious belief, for instance, the author believes 
that all faiths may unite in holding the primacy of hope—hope of personal sur- 
vival and the survival of value—and all faiths are rooted in the contemplation 
of a common fate—death. In the chapter on the economic relations he ap- 
plies the same method but with results only moderately convincing. In the 
first place he flatly rejects the economic interpretation of history and this 
rejection gives him his desired basis of unity, for it labels class war and class 
consciousness as a superficial expression of a fundamental unity. But it may 
well be doubted whether mutual respect has any practical bearing so long as 
there is unequal distribution of wealth, and consequently, of leisure and the 
intelligence which leisure makes possible. Respect for law and custom and for 
the judgment of the individual regarding his occupation, marriage, and opinion 
is also demanded as a fundamental need of all men. In order to secure the 
blessings of mutual respect moral responsibility must be aroused, directed and 
controlled. This is the task of moral education and may be accomplished by 
seeking common elements of solidarity. The author has faith in some sort of 
moral sense which will give the teacher a sure foundation for his work. Men 
raise up artificial barriers between themselves. Moral education must take 
these barriers down to reveal the common fund of hope, and need, and desire 

He who would quarrel with this aspiration must have a spirit unmoved by 
current events. The author seems to find an element in the notion of ‘toler- 
ance’ which is not commonly associated with the meaning of the word. Other- 
wise he might have been contented with that word to express the substance of 
the social morality which he sets forth. The book deserves many readers and 
the present writer hopes that it will be translated and become well known in 


this country. 
H. G. TOWNSEND. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


Mens Creatrix; an Essay. By WiLLIAM TEMPLE. London, Macmillan and 

Co., Limited, 1917.—pp. xiii, 367. 

Mr. Temple is an orthodox churchman of philosophical training, a clergy- 
man, an educator, a classicist, and a social reformer. He has set himself the 
task of defending the dogmas of the incarnation and the trinity by showing 
that the orthodox view is the hypothesis required to give completion and co- 
herence to the ideals implied in the activities of “finite creative Mind.”’ 

Those activities he classifies into Knowledge, Art, Conduct, and Religion. 
Knowledge (which seems to include both science and philosophy) leads only 
to the conception of experience as ‘“‘a world which is known and appreciated 
by the whole society of finite intelligences’”’ (p. 85). The intellect cannot 
affirm the truth of the existence of an infinite mind holding that system to- 
gether (p. 353), but could accept the hypothesis of the existence of such a mind 
if “other functions of mind" suggest it—. e., functions other than that of 
intellect (p. 90). Such other functions are Art, Conduct, and Religion. 
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Art—of which Tragedy is an essential element— “ points forward to . . . some 
image truly adequate as an expression of the whole world’s ruling principle” 
(p. 352); but Art itself does not furnish such an expression. Conduct aims at 
“the moral good”’ of “the life of love and the fellowship of which that love is 
the binding power”’ (p. 352); but no human conduct attains this good, apart 
from the ideal power furnished by the incarnation. ‘‘Every developed re- 
ligion”’ is convinced of the existence of a “‘ Divine creative Mind with which 
(man’s creative Mind) may have communion” (p. 258). Religion then fur- 
nishes the possibility of the realization of the ideals of Knowledge, Art, and 
Conduct. But that possibility remains mere possibility until there is an ade- 
quate assurance of victory over the evil of the world, for “evil overcome by 
good is often justified’’ (p. 269). The fulfilment of all four ideals, the con- 
sistent explanation of all the facts, is found only in the hypothesis furnished 
by the act of God in “the historic Incarnation of God in a human life of Perfect 
Love, issuing in a society bound together by the power of that love”’ (p. 298). 
The Beloved Community (Mr. Temple does not use Royce’s phrase) is appar- 
ently to be realized, first, by all other nations’ seeking incorporation in the 
Commonwealth of the British Empire, as a federation of the world (in which 
case the title ‘British Empire’ would have to go), and ultimately, by all 
mankind's “‘coming into the Church”’ (pp. 251f., 346). The resultant ortho- 
doxy is ‘“‘not demonstrative knowledge,’ but precisely an hypothesis, “‘a ven- 
ture, and faith’’ (p. 367). 

‘his argument is not novel. The interest of the book lies not in its origi- 
nality, but in its spirit and selection of subject matter. On the whole, the 
author aims at sketching the program of a new Summa Theologte; indeed he 
voices the need of the present age for a St. Thomas Aquinas. But at the same 
time, he is a modernist, with restrictions. For example, in the field of biblical 
science, the critical dating of Second Isaiah and Daniel are to him current coin, 
as is the view that monotheism was the creation of the eighth century prophets. 
Yet at the point where criticism would most vitally affect his thinking, namely 
in the Johannine problem, he has nothing to say. He has appropriated much 
of modern philosophy. Lotze, Bradley, Bosanquet, and Croce are the thinkers 
from whom he has learned most. Of Bergson’s influence, apart from the allu- 
sion in the title, there is but the slightest trace. Pragmatism is casually 
mentioned. 

Ihe omissions of the book are most striking. Nothing is said of the history 
of any religion save Christianity; the mention of Hindooism on p. 258 is the 
exception that proves the rule. The problems of comparative religion do not 
exist for our author. Religious experience is mentioned, but significantly 
only as that which “confirms and is confirmed by the whole tendency of phi- 
losophy”’ (p. 259); religion then is regarded as primarily a form of belief, or 
intellectual construction; so that he can call it one of the “constituent sciences 
of human philosophy" (p. 298). The whole field of psychology of religion is 
passed by without a word. No greater contrast could well be imagined than 
that between Mens Creatrix and Coe’s Psychology of Religion, or Wobbermin’s 


Syslematische Theologie. 
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Investigation in the field of the philosophy of religion, as in all other fields, to 
be fruitful must be based on a rigorous limitation of the problems to be investi- 
gated, or on an equally rigorous systematic completeness. Our author appar- 
ently aims at sketching the outlines of a complete system; but he is far from 


taking all the facts into account. 
EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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The Case of Self against Soul. Mary WHITON CALKINS. Psych. Rev., XXIV, 


4, pp 275 300. 


rhe aim of the paper is to protest against the confusion of the concepts of 
soul and self. The self, the I, is ignored by contemporary psychology. For 
this neglect of the self in psychology there are apparently two chief reasons: 


1) the self is so constant a fact in introspection that one simply forgets to 


name it; (2) the traditional, historical confusion of the term ‘self’ with ‘soul.’ 


Self’ is used in this paper to mean the object of observation expressed in the 


words, ‘I am conscious of myself.’ It is indefinable (being in aclass by itself); 


but is not therefore necessarily elemental and indescribable. It is a persisting, 


perceiving, developing, unique, complex and related self. Whereas the con- 
cept ‘self’ is primarily psychological, ‘soul’ is, on the other hand, common in 
philosophies and is even pre-philosophical. There are three chief meanings 


for the term ‘soul’: (1) the biological or vitalistic, which makes soul equiva- 


lent to life; (2) the metaphysical or immaterialistic, which makes the soul 


! s_} 


equivalent to the not-body; (3) the psychological notion of a conscious being 
which perceives, feels and thinks. It is significant in tracing these three con- 


he history of thought to find that from the earliest days 


ceptions through t 
men appear to have held this third view of the soul along with one or both of 
the others. Plato somewhat confusedly combined all three. Aristotle con- 


1: 


1 the soul vitalistically and psychologically. Stoic, Judeo-Alexandrian, 


ceived 
Neo-Platonic, Patristic and Scholastic thinkers handed down the triple con- 
ception, while emphasizing the immaterialistic view. Augustine emphasized 
the psychological conception by insisting that the soul knows itself; yet he held 
along with this the conventional view of the soul, unreconciled to the other, 
although in juxtaposition. Descartes, by formulating the mechanistic con- 
ception of life, almost destroyed the biological pretensions of the soul; he still, 
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however, allowed it a precarious seat in the pineal gland. Though never free 
from the immaterialistic view, he makes much use of the psychological con- 
ception. Locke, while still holding to the vitalistic concept, dismissed the 
immaterialistic, and gave over almost all concrete characters of the soul to the 
self. Modern thinkers, attacking the vitalistic and immaterialistic views, 
have dismissed the soul altogether—even the psychological conception. 
Owing to this historic confusion of self with the soul they have unwisely re 
jected the directly experienced self, the basic fact of psychology. The remedy 
requires the reinstatement of the self in psychology and that the self shall take 
over all the psychological attributes of the soul. The term ‘soul’ shall hence- 


forth be dismissed or retained as a mere synonym for conscious self. 
Marie T. COLLINns 


Classic and Romantic Trends in Plato. J]. LOEWENBERG. Harvard Theo- 

logical Review, X, 3, pp. 215-236. 

The problem of the One and the Many is the center of Plato’s philosophy, 
for his chief speculative endeavor was the search for unity. Of unity he had 
two conceptions: a unity antagonistic to the many, and a unity compounded 
of the many. Hence his romantic trend appears in emphasizing the conflict 
between unity and multiplicity, while his classic trend consists in his teaching 
as to the reconciliation of the universal and the particular. As a romanticist, 
he considered the world of particulars to be, from one point of view, negative 
and grotesque, but from the philosophical point of view, symbolical or sug- 
gestive of a transcendent realm of unity. As a classicist, he presents the con- 
ception of a unity resulting from the harmonization of the One and the Many 
into an organic whole. Plato’s two conceptions of unity promise to afford a 
basis for defining most of the problems connected with classicism and roman- 


ticism in art and in philosophy. 
ERNEST BRIDGES 


Ritschl’s Criterion of Religious Truth. EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN. American 
Journal of Theology, X XI, 2, pp. 212-22 
The study of Ritschlianism is rendered difficult by the belief that Ritschl’s 
thought is a closely knit logical unity, and also by the belief that his central 
! 


doctrine is that of the value-judgment. Both beliefs are misleading. In 


his Rechtferltigung und Verséhnung, he lays much stress on values, but not so 
much as on other ideas, such as the community, revelation in Christ, and the 
Kingdom of God. He held that the business of the science of theology was to 
formulate the faith of the Christian community. The theologian must be a 
genuine member of the Christian community, and start with the presupposi- 
tion of the truth of the community's faith in Jesus Christ. His central doctrine 
was not a theory of values but an emphasis upon the norms and traditions of 
the religious community. He rejected the doctrine of the festimonium spiritus 
sancit on the ground that the Spirit is never really given to the individual as 


such, but only to the individual as a member of the community. He rejected 
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metaphysics because it could never lead us to know the God revealed to the 
Christian community. He held that religion involved value-judgments, but 
these value-judgments were an affair of the community, a means of mutual 
understanding among Christians; they could not prove the truth of Chris- 
tianity to a Buddhist or a Mohammedan. Christianity did not derive its 
truth from its value; rather it was valuable because it was Christian. How- 
ever, Ritschl used other standards of truth besides the faith of the community. 
Thus he sometimes appeals to the individual's consciousness of ethical activity 
and spiritual dignity. At other times he appeals to immediate experience. 
He failed to correlate these three criteria. He over-emphasized the idea of 
the community, and failed to understand the immanence of God. He did not 
appreciate the evangelistic and missionary character of Christianity. At the 
same time, he has brought us the fruitful message that religious truth is pri- 


marily social. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


Riischl’s Use of Value-Judgments. E. ALBERT Cook. American Journal of 

Theology, X XI, 4, pp. 545-553. 

Ritschl held that in religion we seek for a solution of the contradiction which 
man finds in himself as a part of the order of nature and as a spiritual being. 
Religion gives man mastery over, and superiority to, the order of nature. The 
basis of religious knowledge, of belief in the Christian God, is our belief in the 
infinite value of human personality, which we see ought to dominate the world, 


and the positive value realized when we believe that it does dominate the 


world. Theoretical knowledge cannot vindicate the conclusions of religious 
knowledge. Both materialism and idealism are one-sided and are ultimately 
based on an aberrant religious impulse. The theoretical reason, however, is 


obliged to recognize the reality of the spiritual life, and thus the validity of 
religious knowledge, which is, however, exclusively reached by the method of 
value-judgements. The divinity of Christ consists in his overcoming of the 
world, his patient endurance, his love of man, and his spiritual independence. 
In that overcoming of the world for himself, and in the power to overcome the 
world which we receive through faith in the principles of his life, and in that 
life as a manifestation of the eternal God who guarantees to us final superiority 
over the world, we recognize Christ's divinity. Ritschl is right in saying that 
we have no knowledge of God which leaves out of account man’s spiritual 
nature. The strongest evidence of the existence of God is, as Ritschl says, 
man's experience of God's power, in man’s attainment of mastery over the 
world. But this is not the only evidence; science and history also furnish 
evidence which can be interpreted in the light of religious truth. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


What is a Dogma? Epovarp LeRoy. The Monist, XXVII, 4, pp. 481-523. 
Che object of this article is to place suggestive solutions before those com- 


petent to render a decision. At present the real difficulty in questions of 
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dogma is with postulates and with the manner of approaching the investi- 
gation. Keeping this fact in mind, we must consider first four current objec- 
tions to the idea of dogma. (1) Dogmas are considered undemonstrable, 
whereas modern thought demands proof, especially of vital propositions. 
(2) Where indirect proofs have been given, these have appealed to authority 
and have had too much the character of attempts to impose external facts on 
the individual. But facts, to be assimilated, must be complements of previous 
knowledge. (3) Dogmas are ambiguous, reflecting both the context of anti- 
quated philosophical theories and certain anthropomorphic conceptions, and 
hence many accept them uncritically. (4) Dogmas seem to be unrelated to 
the ordinary body of knowledge and hence to efficient intellectual life. Thus 
they seem useless at a time when the value of truth is measured by its service- 
ability in vivifying knowledge. Such being the objections to the idea of dogma, 
there are some lessons to be drawn from them. In themselves the arguments 
are irrefutable, but it can be shown that the postulate on which they are based 
is erroneous. Indeed, dogmas are supposed to have scientific significance be- 
cause emphasis is placed on the intellectual and not on the practical and moral 
side of a dogma. We must, then, attempt to arrive at a satisfactory idea of 
dogma. In this attempt, examples of dogmas—such as those of the divine 
personality, the real presence, or the resurrection of Jesus—show us that the 
first function of dogmas is not the communication of certain theoretical bits 
of knowledge, for we can not render explicit the implications of the dogmas. 
Dogmas formulated to point out errors attack the fallacious doctrine only 
after placing themselves at its point of view. Hence they should be considered 
in terms of what they oppose; for, in themselves, they do not formulate truth 
and they can only be understood by reference to their historical origin. It is 
evident, then, that from a theoretical standpoint, the dogma has a negative 
meaning, yet its principal value is its positive meaning. There are important 
consequences of realizing that dogmas concern conduct rather than reflective 
knowledge. Such being the case, the examples of dogmas already indicated 
have significance. Furthermore, the objections stated are invalid, for in 
certain conditions where logic would be impossible, action can solve the 
problem; one may, in the realm of action, submit by act oi free will to author- 
ity; dogmas are intelligible as regulations of conduct; and they have a self- 
evident relation to efficient life. Having seen the relation beween dogma and 
action, we can better understand that between dogma and thought Dogmas, 
as guides to action, may be speculated on so long as speculation finds justifica- 
tion for rules. When theory attacks the dogma, however, the dogma stands 
as a condemnation of the theory and thus assumes a negative meaning. Dog- 
mas, then, are constant in their practical aspect but changeable in their 
theoretical. Hence, though the intellectualist conception of dogma presents 
unanswerable difficulties, a doctrine of the primacy of action does not, in 
permitting solution, deprive thought or dogma of its rights. 
Marjorie S. HARRIs. 
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La logique phénoménale. P. Dupont. Rev. Ph., XLII, 10, pp. 297-324. 

It is possible to establish logic upon the basis of phenomenalism and the 
most pronounced subjectivism. For such a system there will be three degrees 
of certainty of knowledge: (1) that of phenomena given in sensation; (2) that 
of determinate scientific foreknowledge, of which the methodological prin- 
ciples are verified by past experience; (3) that of foreknowledge arrived at 
without such experientially confirmed rules of procedure. Scientific method is 
based on two fundamental inductive postulates: (1) that there are phenomena 
indissolubly connected in a determinate relation; (2) that there is an indis- 
soluble connection between two phenomena when inductive methods furnish 
no proof to contradict it. Any scientific law, or fact derived from such a law, 
has only such validity as these two postulates possess. These laws, as expres- 
sions of universal relations, are judgments. Each application of one of them 
to a particular case is likewise a judgment. Each judgment is the subsump- 
tion of concepts or objects of one class under those of another class. Thus the 
operations of these laws will proceed on the basis of deductive principles of 
classification. (1) When a multiplicity of objects is divided into two classes, 
each object is placed in one or the other, and will remain there under the exis- 
ting conditions. (2) When an object, or class, A, belongs to a class, a, and 
this class, a, belongs to a class, a’, then the first object, or class, A, will also 
belong to this class, a’. The syllogism is an operation of these principles, and 
its conclusions will contain the residue of scientific doubt inherent in this 
method, provided it be more than the mere application of a law to a particular 
case under that law. The conclusion of a geometrica! proposition is not merely 
an application of one law to a particular case, but of several, and necessitates a 
definite order of combinition in order to achieve the desired result. The rules 
of formal deductive logic are the different applications of these two principles, 
in which concepts, propositions, and syllogisms are properly related and classi- 
fied. These postulates and principles have thus been applied and tested in 
past experience, but they must also be justified as adequate for future pro- 
cedure as well. This justification can come only through the uniform verifica- 
tion by experience of results previously deduced from their operation. Science 
can thus reduce philosophical doubt to a minimum through the unity of the 
whole, whereby the entire weight of verification will come to bear on the 
smallest possible number of fundamental postulates. Such a science will 
prove its value by the richness and precision of its results. Every scientific 
hypothesis which is verified in experience will confirm all science, since all 
science rests on the same two inductive postulates and their applications. 
The accumulated evidence of centuries of scientific research establishes the 
validity of the procedure adopted in this research. Scientific laws are only 
ideally precise, and inability to apply them with quantitative exactness in 
experience does not detract from their value. That the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles is true, although this can never be exactly 
verified in experience. The connection which can be affirmed as existing 
between two phenomena is never rigid, at least it can not be affirmed as such. 

A. M. ToMFoHRDE. 
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Psychologie et logique de Destutt de Tracy. R. Lenore. Rev. Ph., XLII, 12, 

Pp. 527-559. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century the revolution in science 
produced a great revolution in the thought of Europe. Among thinkers who 
believed in the possibility of a science of ideas and who at the same time had 
greater confidence in the objective value of science than the Criticists of Ger- 
many, the movement took the form of an attempt to establish by means of a 
more or less empirical analysis of knowledge a psychology of the intelligence 
and a new basis for logic. The tendency found its most complete expression 
in Destutt de Tracy. Trained in the Cartesianism of the Port-Royalists, de 
Tracy was also deeply influenced by Condillac and in lesser degree by the 
methods of La Place in astronomy and by the physiological studies of Cabanis 
and Pinel. The task he set himself was to develop an ‘ideology’ or science of 
ideas by analyzing thought as far as possible into its simple sensational ele- 
ments. Judgment to him was the faculty of perceiving relations between per- 
ceptions and ideas and of analyzing and combining them. It was a unique 
intellectual operation originating in bodily movement. Judgment was not 
subordinated to awareness of bodily activity, however, for these movements 
might be unperceived and relations might be established automatically. We 
pass many judgments without being aware that we have made them. A judg- 
ment of the difference between two ideas means that we feel an idea and feel 
in this idea the fact of its being different from another. By connecting judg- 
ment with the organism, analysis discovers logical diversity among minds. 
Judgment is analytic, comprehensive, existential and affirmative. If to judge 
is to feel a relation, it is a positive thing; for what could it be to feel a relation 
which did not exist? Aristotle's fundamental error was the belief that in 
general ideas lay the principles of all knowledge, whereas particular ideas are 
the source of knowledge. Logic cannot do its thinking independently of 
psychological reality. De Tracy interpreted Descartes’s first truth in the 
sense: We are because we feel, or we think because we have perceptions. 
His theory rests on a preéstablished harmony between reality and our chain 
of ideas, guaranteed by our certainty of our own perceptions and by the com- 
mon-sense belief that pure sensations are the same for everyone. Error in 
reasoning arises through the mobility of thought. The mutations of ideas 
make exact correspondence between memories and present perceptions im- 
possible. De Tracy did not himself see that he had reduced logic to a chapter 
in psychology; and that in his theory of judgment he had evolved a new 
theory of truth, making it subjective and practical, and implying the 
relativity of all science. He recognized the complexity and fusion of conscious 
processes, indicated the rdle which motor elements play in conscious activity, 
and pointed out the fact of the unconscious. He analyzed what we now call 
attitudes of mind, and his theory of judgment is in close accord with some 


of the most recent work on that subject. 
Marie T. COLLINs. 
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De la nécessité d'une réforme dans l’enseignement de la logique. L. ROUGIER. 

Rev. de Mét., XXIV, 5, pp. 569-594. 

Logic is defined as the study of the processes employed by the human mind 
in seeking truth. Truth may consist in the agreement of our thoughts among 
themselves (formal truth), or in the agreement of our thoughts with the facts 
which they represent (empirical, intuitive truth). To these two kinds of truth 
correspond the two kinds of logic: formal deductive logic and practical induc- 
tive logic. Formal logic concerns itself with guaranteeing the coherence of 
our judgments among themselves without regard to their empirical verity; 
it requires of its objects only logical existence or non-contradiction. Given a 
certain number of notions and non-contradictory propositions, formal logic 
undertakes to deduce from them new notions involving necessary existence 
and new propositions necessarily true, provided that the first notions and first 
propositions be supposed true. Inductive logic concerns itself with establish- 
ing agreement between the material of our judgments and the facts on 
which they bear. It may be described as the study of laws or rules 
which enable us to make predictions which can later be tested by ex- 
perience. Corresponding to these two sorts of truth are the two kinds 
of sciences: formal sciences and sciences of nature. The object as studied 
in the formal sciences is the product of a free creation of the scientific mind, 
which posits by convention a system of non-contradictory notions and first 
propositions, and deduces from these by means of rules of formal logic 
an unlimited sequence of new notions and propositions. Although this 
choice of a system of indefinable first propositions is said to be conventional, 
by this is not meant that it is arbitrary. It is conventional only in the sense 
that there may be an infinity of equivalent systems to solicit the scientist's 
attention. The object studied by the natural sciences exists prior to the mind 
of the scientist, imposes itself from without, and to it the scientist must submit 
passively. This paper deals with formal logic. M. Rougier is contending 
mainly against certain Aristotelian idola fori noticeable in the logic taught in 
the schools. These errors are due for the most part to an identification of 
reasoning with the syllogism. The consequences of this mistake are that, 
since the syllogism only goes from the general to the particular, mathematical 
demonstrations (which almost always go from the general to the general or 
from the specific to the general) have to be explained by extra-logical 
processes, such as intuitive apprehension through simple inspection of the 
figures or through such operations as reversal, rotation and translation. 
For any adequate logic whatever, alongside deductive reasoning, we must 
imagine an inverse inductive reasoning, going from the particular to the 
general, and also reasoning by analogy, which goes from particular to 
particular. The erroneous identification of reasoning with the syllogism has 
given rise to false ideas of deduction, of demonstration, of the practical appli- 
cation of mathematics and the distinctions between the natural and the formal 
sciences. Alongside the syllogism other elementary types of inference must 


be reéstablished; along with the logic of classes and propositions must come the 
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logic of relations; along with the nominal definitions by genus and specific dif- 
ference, other types of definitions, either explicit or implicit, of classes, relations 
or of functions. Since reasoning does not proceed exclusively from the gen- 
eral to the particular, we can recognize that the Baconian induction is a 
genuinely hypothetical generalization from a single empirical or intuitive in- 
stance. In reasoning by analogy we can admit an association of ideas through 
resemblance or a syllogism from a synthetic major premise. Furthermore, the 
opposition between reasoning and demonstration will be done away with, and 
it will become possible to reconcile the necessity of the theorem established 


with the fact of novelty and general acceptance. 
Marie T. COLtLins. 


Pour le progrés de la mélaphysique. CHARLES DuNAN. Rev. de Mét., XXIV, 

5+ PP- 459-515. 

Philosophy seeks the ultimate unity of all things. Neither common sense 
nor science can take its place, for both of these lack the one system, the con- 
sistency, and unity that philosophy requires. Common sense and science are 
means of adaptation of man to his environment; but philosophy does not seek 
means of adaptation, it seeks to understand; it seeks the absolute. The Greek 
philosophers had established a true foundation for philosophy, but the first 
centuries of Christianity lost the Greek spirit, and with it the Greek temper of 
philosophy. In its place arose, first mysticism, then the rule of common sense, 
and in the present era the dominance of science. Modern philosophy has no 
true metaphysics; it has left metaphysics for science. But we must have a 
metaphysics to serve as a basis for morality, and as a key to the essence of 
nature. The apparent metaphysics that we now have, though highly re- 
spected, is not believed. It cannot be believed, for the different systems are 
individual creations of individual minds. Since there is only one ‘nature’ there 
can be only one metaphysics. The system that we are seeking cannot be 
manufactured; it must be found, and found only in nature. We must, there- 
fore, go to experience. However, the experience that metaphysics is based 
upon is totally different from that upon which science rests. The experience 
upon which metaphysics is based is that of perception, reflection, the formation 
of opinions, and their correction by further experience. A number of thinkers 
experimenting with this method as applied to the same problems, should one 
day establish certain fundamental principles upon which all would agree. 
Such an agreement would have power and truth. This was the method of the 
Greek philosophers, and through it they discovered a great part of metaphysics. 
Metaphysics is the science of ‘being,’ and can be the result only of thought; 
t. €., it must be a priori. To discover the true metaphysics we must have a 
clear conception of ‘reason,’—something different from mere ‘understanding,’ 
with which we have confused it. Undertanding may serve the purposes of 
science, for science deals only with existence, i. e., with the world of phe- 
nomena. Metaphysics deals with being, and being is the idea of the absolute 
who thinks it. Kant had pretended that nature posited a number of problems 
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transcending reason, and he threw them into the pit of unknowables. Such a di- 
vision of nature, however, is not possible. Nature is one, everywhere harmo- 
nious with itself. Reason is not one of the elements of nature; it is nature itself 
in its noumenal being. It is then an incontestable truth that all is rational; 
that the reason of things and the things themselves proceed from a universal 
and absolute reason. This reason created all natural beings, but manifests 
itself only in man. Since reason can function in us only through body, it is 
limited and imperfect in its results. Yet there is no mystery hidden from the 
eyes of man that is not penetrable, for reason is always with us. We should 
endeavor to see more clearly and to come into a closer and closer communion 


with absolute truth. 
JuLtus COHEN. 


The Meaning of ‘The Universe” (2). C.E. Hooper. Mind, N.S., XXIV, 

103, pp. 273-290. 

In the first part of this paper, which appeared in the April number of Mind, 
‘the Universe’ was defined as meaning ‘‘the totality of real thought-objects 
considered under four related aspects"’: Space, Time, Natural Characters, and 
Natural Causation. This concluding part of the article deals with the finite, 
separable contents of the universe. These contents are classified as of eight 
kinds: entities, materials, events, processes, features, qualities, magnitudes 
and actual relations. While all may be denominated contents of the universe 
(under the aspect of Natural Characters), only the entities may be said to 
form true constituents (under the aspects of Space, Time, and Cause). En- 
tities possess qualities of their own, enter into relations, and by and through 
them all, processes and events take place. There is no genuine logical incon- 
sistency between the view expressed in the first part of this paper, i. e., that 
the universe is a necessary unity of various complementary modes related to 
human thought, and the view expressed in the latter part, i. ¢., that the uni- 
verse is “a collective unity of relatively enduring, integrating and disinte- 
grating things.’’ While it is legitimate to contemplate the universe through 
combining the data of the natural sciences, no new knowledge in these fields 
can invalidate the world of changing, concrete things. There is, however, an 
inevitable conflict of sentiments and values according as we regard the universe 
abstractly as a group of eternal types and modes or as a group of relatively 
transient individuals. The position here maintained is broadly monistic, 
though compatible with a relational dualism. It attempts to show a double 
duality in the universe through the aspects of Space and Time being joined to 
those of Character and Causation. Human reason exercises its proper func- 
tion in perceiving these distinctions and further in discriminating with regard 
to what is logically consistent, scientifically true, ethically, politically, aes- 
thetically and practically valuable. The question as to whether man will ever 
be able to trace a great orthogenic principle or soul in the universe remains 
’ 


unanswered. 
Marie T. COoLwins. 
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Luther's Place in Modern Theology. JoHN Wricut BucKHAM. American 

Journal of Theology, XXI, 4, pp. 485-511. 

Luther was a theologian as well as a hero and a reformer. As a theologian 
he was fully equipped, having a knowledge of Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and 
being conversant with the Fathers, especially Augustine. Although he had some 
appreciation of scholasticism, he was blind to what was best in it; Aristotle was 
to him only a blind heathen, and he knew little of Aquinas. He left no closed 
system of theology; his thought was outspoken, open-hearted, free and incon- 
sistent. The fundamental feature of Luther’s theological thought was its 
Christo-centric character. In this it contrasts with Calvinism on the one 
hand and Catholicism on the other. The doctrine of justification by faith has 
too often been understood in a formal way. Luther desired relief from the bur- 
den of sin, some one to whom to turn for peace of mind and redeeming strength, 
and these he found in Jesus Christ. ‘True faith,”’ said Luther, “ is a sure trust 
and confidence in the heart, and a firm consent whereby Christ is apprehended.” 
Christ was to Luther much what he was to Paul. Luther’s relation to Christ 
contained a deep element of mysticism. Thus he teaches that by faith the 
soul is united to Christ as the bride to the bridegroom. By this mystery 
Christ and the soul become one flesh. His doctrine of justification by faith 
seems to have arisen from his mystical experience of Christ. The bond be- 
tween persons, although the most unquestionable of all things, is by its very 


nature mystical, too deep and real to be fully understood. Luther’s mystical 


relation to Christ was of this sort. This bond between the individual and 
Christ he called faith, and its effect, justification. These are symbols of a 
reality too great for formulation. Another fundamental characteristic of 
Luther's theology is its experimental character, its basis in experience. This 


was the basis of his estimate of the Bible; he saw the intrinsic superiority and 
inner splendor of the Bible. Since he was guided by a sense of value he treated 
certain books of the Bible with a degree of freedom. His theology was also 
marked by ethical integrity. Faith was for him the first and highest good 
work. This was not because he disparaged conduct but because he wished to 
get at the inner motive which lies behind conduct. A weaker side of his 
thought was his supernaturalism and his belief in the devil. He also held to 
the doctrine of a corrupt and depraved human nature. He was a thorough- 
going determinist and likened the will to an ass: ““The human will is like a 
beast of burden. If God mounts it, it wishes and goes as he will; if Satan 
mounts it, it wishes and goes as he will. Nor can it choose the rider it would 
prefer, nor betake itself to him, but it is the riders who contend for its posses- 
sion.’’ Luther's thinking was also limited by his individualism. His greatest 
insight was his recognition of the power of the gospel to hallow and transform 
life in all its instincts and activities; that is, that the mission of faith in Christ 
is to release and to reconstruct human life. The new conception of faith in 
Christ which we find in Luther means the death of dogma, the universalizing 
of Christianity, and a reunited Church whose foundation will be Christian 
experience centering in Christ. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 
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Francis Bacon and the Modern Spirit. M.T. McCrure, J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., XIV, 19, pp. 520-526 

Bacon is ‘‘the exponent and the prophet of the modern spirit.’’ In the con- 
cept of ‘modern’ we include the ideas “‘of progress, of control, of utility and of 
responsibility.’’ Bacon has pointed out the necessity of turning from the con- 
sideration of the ideas of antiquity, especially the Platonic conception of the 
world as static, to the attempt to make progress through discovery. He has 
shown that this progress should be given direction through method. Whatever 
we say about Bacon’s use of the inductive method matters little, for his im- 
portant contribution was the insistence on methodological control, on control 
by mind. He has indicated that this mental control should so direct progress 
that it would operate for human welfare. He has made clear that the ability 


‘eat responsibility which we cannot shift. 


for such control imposes on us | 


gt 
Man’s duty is to use his mind for the advancement of what is worth while 
MARJORIE S. HARRIS. 
La philosophie frangaise en Amérique. W. RiLey. Rev. Ph., XLII, pp. 393-428. 
rhe influence of French philosophy in America may be described by applying 


res. Inthe first stage, the theological stage, repre- 


Comte’s law of the three stag 
sented by the Puritans, the French influence was that of Voltaire, and was 
destructive in effect In the metaphysical stage, the period of transcenden- 
talism and deism, the French influences were Cousin, Constant and Jouffroy. 
The positivistic period shows the less definite influence of Comte. The 
Dictionnaire of Voltaire was influential although it was proscribed by the 
colleges. Many other French thinkers had an important influence, e. g., 
Buffon, whose Epoques de la nature nourished the thought of American Deists; 
Cabanis, whose materialism affected Jefferson; Condorcet, whose Progrés de 
l’esprit humain was printed in Maryland; and Volney, whose Ruines ou Revo- 
lutions des Empires excited much popular interest. French naturalism gave 
way to spiritualism and transcendentalism, however, under the influence of 
Maine de Biran and Cousin, and these new influences were felt in America. 
Cousin was important in introducing German idealism into America, and thus 


contributed to the transcendentalist movement. Transcendentalism was a 


ti 


reaction against the teachings of Locke and the Scotch school. Cousin’s 
doctrine of an immediate rational intuition of the divine was congenial to the 
transcendentalists lhe eclectic system met with opposition on all sides, but 
was defended by Caleb Henry and George Ripley. It was severely criticised 
by Francis Bowen Emerson studied ( ousin, but was not greatly impressed 
by him, finding him too systemati Eclecticism was unpopular because the 
\ Ss wi n of pa s and despised ‘mugwum 


W. CuRTIS SWABEY. 
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